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independence. He has inhcrited abundant 


oe portrait indicates solidity of con- 
vitality from the mother, from whom also 


stitution and character, health, power, 





force, courage, persistency, and a self-poised 'he gets his general build, especially the 
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features and the expression of face. We 
judge him to be of long-lived stock, and of 
a hardy race on both sides. 

He has always been willing to work his 
way in the world ; has tried to help himself, 
to defend his rights, strive for freedom, and 
work for success. He has an intuitive cast 
of intellect, which enables him to form 
opinions from appearances promptly, and 
with great accuracy. He combines facts 
and principles, and makes inferences with 
a quickness that surprises himsclf, and es- 
pecially other people. If he were on 
the bench as a judge, he would read the 
merits of the case so quickly, that the coun- 
sel would think he had jumped to his con- 
clusion without proper investigation or 
And he would do the same 
thing in business. 


meditation. 
If he were an extempo- 
raneous speaker, it would not be wise for 
his opponent to interpose questions and 
criticisms, for his mind would “ bite back” 
as quickly as a steel trap does when ruth- 
lessly trodden upon. 

His is not a mind that plods, although 
we have said that he is a great worker; his 
mind seems to glance ahead and inspect the 
facts and see what is coming, or ought to 
As 
a business man he would take into account 


come, and he prepares himself for it. 


a great many particulars and details, and 
weuld be able to do the. proper work of 
every man and boy in the place, and to take 
hold and show how it ought to be done. 

He is organized for a self-made man; is 
one that could have started at the age of 
twelve and worked his way up successfully 
and unaided into professional or business 
pursuits. He has an excellent memory of 
everything that he comes in contact with, 
whether people, business, literature, science, 
or general affairs. He would make a vigor- 
ous editor, and carry in his mind the laws, 
the political campaigns, the history of men, 





and thus be able to speak from memory, 
not necessarily from a book. As an editor 
he could be locked into an empty room, 
with a ream of paper, a box of pens, and a 
quart of ink; he would edit the paper, and 
criticise men and measures of the present 
and the past, in such a way as to show that 
he was well-informed, and he would rarely 
make a mistake as to any important fact in 
regard to men or measures. 

As a lawyer he would be an able advocate, 
and especially an able manager of a case in 
court. As a legislator, he would make a 
He has 
courage enough to be just, and sufficient 


good speaker or presiding officer. 


memory to make rulings promptly, and 
would seldom have his decisions appealed 
from successfully. As a merchant or manu- 
facturer, he would hold his business in his 
mind and memory, and be master of every 
department. 

He is a great critic of character, studies 
motive, and knows how much men will 
bear, and how they may be treated to se- 


cure the best results. He organizes every- 


thing by rule ; everything that he touches 
seems to be self-adjusted, comes into place 
as well-drilled soldiers do in the evolutions 
of the field. 

He is capable of succeeding in the sciences, 


and would have done well as an engineer, 
decidedly well as a physician and surgeon, 
especially in the departments of chemistry 
and pathology. 

He has marked force of character; his 
courage “keys him up,” while his severity 
gives him executiveness, and enables him to 
cut his way through difficulty, though he 
may have to meet organized opposition. 
He seems to have Cautiousness rather large, 
which keeps him on the alert for danger 
and difficulty, and leads him to provide for 
emergencies which may arise. 

He sympathizes strongly with those who 


« 
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are in trouble, and when he undertakes to 
help a friend, he does some service; it is 
like adding a sturdy horse to a weary team 
His 


to help pull the load up a steep hill. 
effort zed/s. 
We judge him to be a very strong party 


man. He has firmness enough to plant 
himself in his positions with decision, and 
courage enough to push forth in the face of 
opposition. He has the signs of social im- 
pulse, though the back-head, where the 
social organs are located, is not presented 
by the likeness. 

He has respect for age, and sacred sub- 
jects, but is more influenced by sympathy 
and kindly feeling, than by conscientious 
considerations ; he sometimes will do him- 
self injustice in his desire to help those 
whose cause he espouses. If he were a 
merchant, he would trust the poor, and if 
dishonest and tricky people sought to evade 
payment of theif just dues, he would push 
them sharply, and, it may be, spend enough 
in making the collection, to pay the amount 
collected. He is a man of fine tastes in 
respect to truth, criticism, language, and 
manner ; but we judge him not to be poet- 
ical in his line of thought. 


BENJAMIN F. PRESCOTT was born in 
Epping, Rockingham Co., N. H., where he 
now resides, on the 26th of February, 1833. 
His father was a farmer, in moderate circum- 
stances, and the subject of this sketch, his 
only child, worked upon the farm like other 
boys in the neighborhood, attending the 
district school about six months in the year. 
At the age of fourteen his father determined 
to give him a liberal education, and sent 
him to Blanchard Academy in Pembroke, 
N. H., where he remained during a portion 
of 1847 and 1848. In 1850 he entered 
Phillips. Academy at Exeter, N. H., and 
remained there until 1853, when he entered 
the Sophomore class in Dartmouth College. 
He graduated from this institution in 1856. 





He taught one school during his college 
course, and two schools in his native town 
in the fall and winter after his graduation. 
In February, 1857, he entered as a student 
of law, the office of Messrs. H. A. & A. H. 
Bellows, in Concord, N. H., and was ad- 
mitted to the bar after remaining with that 
firm for three years. He commenced the 
practice of his profession in that city, but 
soon relinquished it, having been invited to 
become one of the editors of the /ndependent 
Democrat, a noted anti-slavery and Repub- 
lican paper published in Concord. Under 
the second administration of President Lin- 
coln he was appointed a special agent ot 
the United States Treasury Department for 
New England. His duties in this position 
were to supervise and to report upon the 
custom - houses, lighthouses, sub - treasury, 
and revenue collectors. This post he 
held until the administration of Andrew 
Johnson, when he was removed because he 
did not and would not approve the course 
of the President. He was re-appointed 
under the administration of President Grant, 
but remained only a few months in conse- 
quence of a re-organization of the service. 
His acts and reports always received the 
hearty approval of the Central Department. 
In 1872 he was elected Secretary of State 
for New Hampshire, and was re-elected in 
1873, 75, and ’76. In March, 1877, he was 
elected by a large majority Governor of 
New Hampshire over his Democratic com- 
petitor, and was re-elected to the same 
position March, 1878; as the term of office 
is but one year, he will retire on the first 
Thursday of June, 1879. 

During his student career at Phillips 
Academy and Dartmouth, his record stood 
“high as a scholar” and society man. He 
is Vice-President of the Antiquarian and His- 
torical Societies of New Hampshire, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society of 
Great Britain. He was selected in 1874 to 
serve as a trustee to the College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts, and in 1878 
he was unanimously elected a trustee of 
Dartmouth College. In politics he takes a 
lively interest, having served fifteen years 
as Secretary of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, and as Secretary of the College of 
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Electors of Presidents Lincoln, Grant, and 
Hayes. During his administration as Gov- 
ernor he has been called upon frequently 
to attend celebrations, fairs, and public 
gatherings of all sorts, and has gencrally 
responded to invitations to address them, 
and always spoken to the acceptance of the 
people. He takes a lively interest in all 
matters looking toward the development of 
the State or country, and has a reputation 
for not avoiding any responsibility. He has 
always taken an active interest in agri- 
culture, and will no doubt pursue that inter- 
est when he retires from the gubernatorial 
chair. Although a practical farmer, he does 
not relinquish his taste for literature and 
art. He has undertaken a work which has 
proved of great interest to his State and 
several institutions in New Hampshire. 
Since 1872 he has collected a gallery of 
choice paintings and marble busts for Phil- 
lips Academy, making nearly forty; has 
made a complete collection of the Gov- 
ernors of New Hampshire since the Revo- 
lutionary war, and many other prominent 
citizens of the State. The life of Gov- 
ernor Prescott has been a busy one, yet 
amid its cares and the pressure of business 
he finds time to exercise his sympathies and 
taste. Personally Mr. Prescott is a man of 
good morals, popular, practical, genial, gen- 
erous, and an obliging neighbor; there is 
not one particle of snobbery in his com- 
position, and he is devotedly attached to his 
paternal home and family. 

At the centennial celebration of the battle 
of Bennington, (Vermont), August 16, 1877, 
Governor Prescott was present with a large 
detachment of the New Hampshire militia, 
and participated in the exercises of the 
occasion. In response to a call by Hon. E. 
J. Phelps, presiding officer of that day, the 
Governor responded most patriotically as 
follows : 


Mr. President and fellow-citizens of the 
United States : 


I thank you for the complimentary man- 
ner in which you have introduced me, and 
for the generous allusion you have made to 
New Hampshire. After the masterly ora- 
tion to which we have just listened, by the 





eminent scholar and polished orator selected 
by Vermont from my own State, in which 
he has so fully and so justly recounted the 
heroic deeds of our citizens, it might seem 
appropriate for me to remain a silent listener 
to the words of these eminent men who have 
gathered here, from every section of the 
country, to participate in the re-consecration 
of this battle-ground. But I can not remain 
wholly silent, lest, so remaining, I appear 
false to the trust committed to me by my 
fellow-citizens, on an occasion when the 
heroic acts of our fathers are being cele- 
brated in speech and song and military 
display. I rejoice that the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation is here, with his Cabinet, to 
witness the enthusiastic loyalty of our people, 

We have come, Mr. President, a long 
journey to join with Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts in this great demonstration, com- 
memorative of one of the most decisive 
battles of the Revolutionary war, in which 
it fell to the lot of New Hampshire to bear a 
conspicuous part. How well she bore her- 
self one hundred years ago to-day, on yonder 
fields, has been eloquently set forth by your 
distinguished orator. Vermont had her he- 
roes on that memorable day. Massachusetts, 
as usual, was at the front, to ward off and 
stay the progress of a common foe to the 
colonies, and thea—I do not say now—a 
foe to popular liberty everywhere. It was 
New Hampshire’s good fortune to be fully 
represented then, and I feel sure the cause 
did not suffer at her hands. 

It has never happened that the soil of New 
Hampshire has been stained in battle by the 
blood of her own citizens, or of her country- 


| men, but it has been freely shed on other 


fields, to establish and maintain this precious 
inheritance. Without invidious comparison, 
I will venture the assertion that no one of 
the colonies, in proportion to its population 
and resources, furnished more or braver or 
truer men in the Revolutionary war than did 
New Hampshire. I can not, I will not at- 
tempt to recount all their deeds. At Bunker 
Hill, under the same gallant leader, John 
Stark, who successfully led our citizen 
soldiery on yonder fields, the New Hamp- 
shire troops outnumbered by far all other 
troops engaged ; and the same is true of the 
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fields we are now re-dedicating. They were 
present at Trenton, and unflinchingly opened 
the fight; they served with distinguished 
valor at Princeton; under the immediate 
command of Henry Dearborn they were the 
first to lead off and engage the enemy at 
Saratoga ; they were present at the surrender 
of Burgoyne; they were at Hubbardston 
and Newport and Monmouth; they stood 
together at Yorktown when their great work 
had been accomplished, and the sceptre of 
George the Third faded from their soil ; and 
they were permitted, through their patriotic 
devotion and sacrifices, to see the great 
struggle culminate in the permanent estab- 
lishment of a free and independent nation. 

You delight to honor your Allens, your 
Chittendens, your Warners, your Fays, and 
hosts of others, as you ought, whose names 
we heard on yesterday—while we hold in 
perpetual remembrance and honor, our 
Stark, our Scammel, our Poor, our Sullivan, 
our Cilley, our Dearborn, our Whipple, our 
McClary, our Reeds, Meshech Weare, Mat- 
thew Thornton, Josiah Bartlett—all patriots 
—and John Langdon, who pledged all he 
had to pay the expenses of his friend Stark 
on this expedition. When a cause is sup- 
ported by such material there can be no 
failure. 

It is well to allude to the distant past, but 
I can not forget the near. In 1812 we had 
our McNeil and our Miller, and in 1848 our 
soldiers did gallant service in Mexico. In 
the late war of the rebellion, the New 
Hampshire troops, inheriting the valor of 
their fathers, upon one hundred and fifty 
battle-fields fought to maintain our Union; 
and from Bull Run to Appomattox Court- 

. House they were found on almost every 
sanguinary field. 

New Hampshire is represented here to- 
day by our soldiers and our citizens, who 
have come hither to join with you in this 
peaceful commemoration of an event of great 
historic importance. Gatherings like these 
are of infinite value. They keep alive the 
memories of the past, and inspire the people 
with renewed patriotism and a stronger love 
for our common country. 

This certainly is a beautiful scene—this 
“vast concourse of people, gathering on this 





spot, so charming and picturesque, to swear 
anew, over the dust of our patriot dead, 
their devotion to our beloved country; and, 
sir, so long as you hold this dust, New 
Hampshire will, in the future as in the past, 
be ready with you to defend it, that it may 
repose quietly under the protection of the 
same free government that has guarded it 
so well for one hundred years. 

Mr. President, I may be allowed one word 
further. Vermont, through his Excellency 
the Governor, extended a cordial invitation 
to New Hampshire to be present and par- 
ticipate in these festivities. That she heartily 
accepted the invitation, this vast concourse 
proves. It only remains for me to thank 
you in her behalf for your abounding cour- 
tesies, and for your manifold kindnesses 
and attention to her numerous representa- 
tives here to-day. 





THE TALLEST TREES.—The largest trees 
in circumference and the grandest ever dis- 
covered are those known as the Big Trees 
of California, the Seguota Gigantea. But 
they are not the tallest. The highest Se- 
quoia now standing is in the Calaveras 
Grove, 50 miles from Stockton, and meas- 
ures 327 feet. It is altogether probable 
that among the fallen trees in California for- 
ests there were those which reached greater 
height, and it has been shown that some of 
them had a height of 400 feet. In Gipps- 
land, Victoria, there are some extraordina- 
ry specimens of Eucalyftus, and on a bank 
of a river a fallen tree was measured, show- 
ing a total length, from roots to top, of 435 
feet. The crest of this tree was broken off, 
but the trunk at the fracture was nine feet 
in circumference, and the height of the tree 
when growing was estimated at more than 
500 feet. The tree, however, was dead. 
Near Fernshaw, in the Dandenong district, 
Victoria, has been discovered a specimen 
of Eucalyptus amygdalesia, or almond- 
leaf gum, standing alive, which measures 
380 feet from the ground to the first branch 
and 450 feet tothe topmost twig! Its girth 
is, however, only eighty feet, which is less 
than that of many Sequoias, but it is prob- 
ably the tallest living tree in the world. 
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“THE OLD PHRENOLOGY AND THE NEW.”—A REPLY. 


[THIS article was prepared for publica- 
tion in the Popular Science Monthly, in 
reply to an article with the same title which 
was copied by the /, S. 47. from an En- 
glish magazine, and published in its late 
February number. As the editor of the 
P. S. M, declined to give the “other 
side” a hearing, and returned the article, 
its author sent it to us, in the hope that 
through our columns his exposition of the 
weakness of the attack upon the “ Old 
Phrenology” might meet the eyes of many 
readers of the Popular Science Monthly — 
Ep. “P. J.") 


N article with the above title, which 
appeared in the Popular Science 
Monthly for February, has attracted my 
attention, and as I find it to contain ex- 
pressions which seem scarcely warranted by 
the science of our day, I ask the privilege 
of occupying a little space with something 
in the form of a reply. 

In reviewing Dr. Wilson’s criticism on 
Phrenology, I would take only so much 
space in your magazine as may be necessary 
to show the falsity of his statements, and 
the weakness and inconsistency of much of 
his reasoning. He admits that the brain is 
the organ of the mind, but would lead his 
readers to think its size has nothing to do 
with mental power. He misrepresents when 
he says: “The phrenological doctrine of 
the disposition of the faculties must be held 
to include the idea that the larger the brain 
the better speczalized should be the mental 
qualities of the individual; the greater the 
amount of brain substance forming the good 
and bad qualities, and regions of the phre- 
nologist, the more ac¢zve should be the men- 
tal organization. Now, it is a patent fact 
that this rule tells strongly against the phren- 
ological assumption.” 

What he means by “ better specialized,” 
is left for him to explain. Mental actevity 
and mental Jower are two very different 
things. No phrenologist claims that men- 
tal activity is dependent simply upon the 
size of the brain, or that size alone is the 
criterion of activity; and if Dr. Wilson had 
consulted some of the standard phrenolog- 
ical literature before writing his article, it is 
probable he would have seen this difference 





elucidated. However, the largest organs in 
any given head are usually the most active. 
We suppose the Doctor meant to convey 
the idea that mental Jower bears no rela- 
tion to cerebral volume. If that is not his 
meaning, then he makes no point in the 
above quotation. He need not go to phren- 
ological works at this late day to find the 
statement that mental power is dependent 
upon quantity or volume of brain substance, 
other things being equal, such as quality of 
organization, temperament, health, etc. ; 
but by consulting almost any of the late 
text-books on physiology, he will see the 
same general principle laiddown. Even in 
the department styled “ Popular Science 
Miscellany,” of the same number of the 
magazine in which his article appears, will 
be seen testimony to the same effect. Dr. 
Flint, in his “Human Physiology,” says: 
“It may be stated as a general principle 
that in the different races of men the cere- 
brum is developed in proportion to their in- 
tellectual power ; and in different individuals 
of the same race the same general rule ob- 
tains.” It would be a waste of time and 
space, and trying to the patience of those 
who have any practical knowledge of the 
matter, to continue quotations and proofs 
that mental power js related to the volume 
of the organ on which it depends, just as 
any other property of life is; and, other 
things being equal, is proportioned to the 
size of the organ on which it depends ; and 
as Dr. Wilson says, “ Below thirty ounces 
the human brain becomes idiotic in charac- 
ter,” he as much as acknowledges the 
fact. 

He objects to Phrenology because it points 
out definite portions of the brain as presid- 
ing over special functions, and says: ‘“‘ Were 
the deductions of Phrenology true, or were 
its claims to be regarded as a science 
founded on definite grounds, mind could no 
longer be regarded as a mystery, since it 
would be within the power of the phrenolo- 
gist to assert that, when swayed by emo- 
tions of one kind or another, he could de- 
clare which part of the brain was affected. 
This declaration logically follows upon that 
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which maintains the localization of faculties 
in different parts of the brain; but it is a 
conclusion at the same time from which 
physiology simply retires in outspoken dis- 
dain, as representing us with an empirical 
explanation of mysteries to which the 
furthest science has as yet failed to attain.” 
Yet he gives us on another page the loca- 
tion of a “speech-center;”’ says the cere- 
bellum co-ordinates muscular movements, 
and that Prof. Ferrier has discovered the 
centers which govern many of the common 
movements of life. Does physiology “ re- 
tire in outspoken disdain” in respect to 
this? In a vein of sarcasm he writes: 
“When vainglory besets us we must hold, 
if we are phrenologists, that there is a molec- 
ular stirrage and activity of brain particles 
beneath a certain bump of ‘Self-esteem’ 
situated above and in front (sic) of the ear.” 
If he imagines that by such sarcasm (?) 
Phrenology is to be annihilated, let him ap- 
ply it to his “‘speech-center,” and the other 
alleged centers, and they must fare the 
same. Is it any particular pleasure to him 


to have mind deemed a matter of mystery, 


that he objects to localizing definite centers 
in the brain as the organs of special mental 
faculties? If so, had he not better relin- 
quish altogether the idea that the brain is at 
all the organ of the mind, because in so 
considering it he is reducing to pretty nar- 
row limits the space from which mind de- 
rives its origin ? 

He further objects to Phrenology on the 
ground that the anatomist can not see the 
organs which the phrenologists claim exist 
in the brain,’and the location of which they 
represent on their busts and charts; and 
seems to think that if the brain be a con- 
geries of organs, those organs should have 
such clearly-defined outlines as would enable 
the eye of the observer to distinguish one 
from the other. But he as much as begs 
the question when he speaks of his “ new 
Phrenology,” and makes mention of a 
“speech-center,” of centers for certain 
movements, etc., for he can not point out 
organized boundary lines of these centers 
in the brain substance. Moreover, does not 
every anatomist know that he can not dis- 
tinguish a sensory nerve from a motor, ex- 





cept by its function, its appearance furnish- 
ing no clue?—the microscope even not 
enabling us to distinguish one sort from the 
other. The same holds true in reference 
to the cerebral organs. It is probably im- 
possible to show in the brain itself their ex- 
act boundaries, but it is, nevertheless, true 
that the organ of Destructiveness is different 
in form from that of Causality, and so on, 
If, however, the several parts of the brain 
did all appear alike to the eye, would that 
necessarily imply that they differed not in 
function? If so, what would become of 
Dr. Wilson’s “speech-center,” etc.? The 
phrenologist doesn’t claim that the outlines 
of organs represented in his chart corre- 
spond to lines standing out in bold relief on 
either the surface of the skull or in the brain 
itself; and Dr. Wilson is the only person of 
whom I ever heard that has supposed such 
to be the case. The phrenologist simply 
means to convey the idea that that portion 
of the brain lying immediately under a 
given locality is devoted to the function in- 
dicated; and does not say whether the 
portion of brain referred to is of round, 
square, oblong, or any other particular 
shape. Nor is it really necessary to know 
this to be able to judge of the size of the 
organ in question. Can the Doctor tell the 
shape of his “‘speech-center?” The truth 
is, he can not give its exact location, ac- 
cording to the physiologists; can only ap- 
proximate to it 

He also considers the frontal sinuses as 
another insurmountable obstacle in the 
phrenologist’s way when estimating the size 
of certain organs, and says the elephant’s 
brain is placed not within a foot or so of 
the most skillful phrenological digits. What 
has estimating the size of an elephant’s 
phrenological organs to do with that of 
human phrenology? We can estimate the 
size of our sun, But, alas for such capabili- 
ties! There are heavenly bodies whose 
size it is impossible for us to estimate, be- 
cause of space or other obstacles prevent- 
ing. He says the organ of Destructiveness 
in the feline race is covered by a mass of 
jaw-muscles. The organ of Destructive- 
ness is situated dehznd the mass of jaw- 
muscles. He again shows his ignorance of 
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Phrenology when he speaks of the organ of 
Self-esteem as being located above and in 
Front of the ears. In making a cross-sec- 
tion of the human skull, half an inch above 
the upper border of the eye-cavity, he says 
we cut through, among other organs, that 
of “Form,” which organ in fact is situated 
on the supra-orbital plate on either side of 
the crista galli, altogether below the line of 
section spoken of. Although the frontal 
sinuses are something of an obstacle in the 
way of determining the size of a few of the 
perceptive organs in the adult, they do not 
constitute a perfect barrier, for they do not 
appear until several years after birth, and 
during those years the size of the organs in 
that region can be estimated, and their lo- 
cality determined; and in adult life the 
phrenologist can tell their degree of develop- 
ment with considerable accuracy by consti- 
tutional signs, and there is not so great a 
liability to mistake as some might suppose. 
By referring to Drs. Gall and Spurzheim’s 
works, as well as to many others on Phre- 
nology, the reader will find this matter dis- 
cussed at length. 

After a little observation anybody can ¢e- 
tect the presence of the orbital process, 
which Dr, Wilson calls the organ of Calcu- 
lation, and make due allowance for the same 
in estimating the development of that por- 
tion of the brain beneath and a little back 
of it, which constitutes the organ of Calcu- 
lation. 

Again, his assertion that cerebral sub- 
stance situated on the supra-orbital plate, 
and which constitutes the organ of Language, 
has nothing to do with the position of the 
eye, is only a gratuitous statement, not 
founded on fact, as he who will take the 
trouble to ascertain the influence of inclosed 
viscera on their surrounding walls may 
know. 

Dr. Wilson speaks of phrenologists who 
have never seen a brain, and says: “ Un- 
less, therefore, one may logically maintain 
that total ignorance of the brain-pan is 
compatible with an accurate understanding 
of its contents and mysteries, the success- 
ful practice of Phrenology must be shown 
to depénd on other data and other circum- 
stances than are supplied by anatomy and 





physiology—these sciences admittedly sup- 
plying the foundation of all that is or can 
be known regarding the brain, its confor- 
mation, structure, and functions.” 

It is an unfortunate circumstance if many 
who pretend to be phrenologists have not 
had opportunities of handling the brain it- 
self (of which Dr. Wilson is not in a con- 
dition to determine); but since the propor- 
tionate development of its several regions 
and minuter parts is indicated by the con- 
formation of the cranium itself, practical 
experience in estimating development by 
this latter is really all that is necessary in 
judging of cerebral development, and con- 
sequently of phrenological, or mind-charac- 
teristics ; just as the breathing capacity, 
other things being equal, is judged by the 
volume of the lungs, and estimated by the 
size of the chest; and it is not by an in- 
spection of the anatomical structure of the 
lungs themselves, in a state of health, that 
their functional power is arrived at. Never- 
theless, an acquaintance with the general 
and minute anatomy of the lungs is desir- 
able, whether it be obtained from books or 
personal observation. The same principle 
holds true in regard to the brain. But it is 
more difficult to estimate the proportionate 
development of the several regions of the 
brain by an examination of the organ itself 
than by an examination of the cranium, be- 
cause of the softness of the texture of the 
former, and its tendency to a change of 
form when removed from its position in the 
skull. e 

Dr. Wilson says: “ It is the latter band— 
the corpus callosum — which brings the 
halves of the brain into relation with one 
another, and which thus serves to produce 
identity and correlation of action between 
its various parts.” 

Now, Dr. Spurzheim, in his “Anatomy ot 
the Brain,” mentions a case in which the 
corpus callosum was split throughout its en- 
tire length, and yet the individual manifested 
his intellectual and affective faculties; and 
he also quotes a similar case from Reil ; and 
Dr. Carpenter, in his work on Physiology, 
gives similar cases ; indeed physiologists in 
general now admit that “identity and cor- 
relation of action,” as Dr. Wilson terms it, 
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between the parts of the brain does not de- 
pend upon the presence of the corpus callo- 
sum ; moreover, this part does not exist in 
birds. 

Dr. Wilson says : “ The spinal cord which, 
as every one knows, runs through the spine, 
being merely a continuation of the main 
axis of the nervous centers, of which.the 
brain is the chief.” If he means here that 
the spinal cord is simply a continuation of 
the brain itself, he mistakes, for though it is 
connected with the brain it is no more a 
continuation of it than the aorta is a con- 
tinuation of the heart. It is true that in 
most animals the spinal cord, besides hav- 
ing an independent function of its own, is 
the agent of the brain; but there are ani- 
mals that have a spinal cord, but have no 
brain, as there have been human beings 
born without a brain proper, yet possessed 
of a spinal cord. The spinal cord is not 
developed from the brain, nor the brain 
from the spinal cord; just as the arteries are 
not developed from the heart, or the heart 
from the arteries. 

Dr. Wilson says in one place that the 
phrenologists estimate character by the de- 
velopment of the white matter (which he 
seems to think has little to do with mind, 
compared with the gray matter), because 
this, according to him, determines the form 
of the head, while in another place he says 
they take no account of the internal parts 
of the brain (the situation of the white 
matter), and in still another, “ To whom 
(the phrenologist) the mere brain surface 
(the situation of the gray matter) is the 
brain itself.” The truth is, the phrenologist 
confines the organs in the brain, which pro- 
duce mind, to neither the surface nor the 
center; but he regards both the white and 
the gray matter necessary to the proper 
function of an organ; and although physi- 
ological works speak of the gray matter 
alone as being the organ of the mind, it be- 
comes them to demonstrate such to be the 
fact; and even the truth of the statement 
that intellectual power depends upon the 
amount of the gray matter rather than upon 
that of the white (so commonly spoken of 
in physiological works, and probably be- 
cause of authors copying from one book to 





another rather than investigating each for 
himself) needs further proof ; though whether 
it be true or not, does not affect Phrenology, 
as after having considered the size of the 
cerebral organs the general constitution in- 
dicates their activity. 

Dr. Wilson considers it impossible for the 
phrenologist to determine the size of the 
cerebral organs, but tries to refute Phre- 
nology by giving the results of measure- 
ments made by Mr. Stone and others, 
wherein the size of many organs is given 
with much pretended definiteness. 

How, I should like to know, did Mr. Stone 
determine the size of those organs? Ifthe 
reader wishes to know more about the dis- 
cussion for and against Phrenology in those 
days, let him refer to the literature on the 
subject, and he will not consider Phrenology 
as having received a death-blow. Bare 
statements of the kind mentioned in Dr. 
Wilson’s article amount to nothing, and we 
have not space here to to review them. 

The Dr. says further: ‘“‘ The memory of 
sounds and words forms the basis of our 
speech. ‘The memory of words is only the 
memory of certain articulations ’—and those 
parts of the brain which regulate articula- 
tion are also the memory centers for speech, 
or the result of articulation. Thus, when 
the speech-center is disorganized, not 
merely the power of articulation disappears, 
but also the memory of words.” 

Here he again shows his ignorance of 
physiology. Prof. Dalton, in his work on 
“ Human Physiology,” speaking of amnesic 
aphasia, says: ‘“ The patient can not say 
what he wishes, because he can not recollect 
the word he wants. For the same reason 
he is incapable of writing it. But if the 
word which he requires be spoken to him 
he can repeat it immediately, though in a 
few seconds it has again escaped him.” 
Now, here we see the power of articulation 
is not dependent upon the integrity of the 
speech-center which remembers words, for 
this latter may be impaired so that the 
memory of words disappears, whereas the 
power of articulation is still retained. The 
power of articulation depends upon the in- 
tegrity of the vocal organs, and the nerves 
supplying them, and exists in animals that 
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do not possess language or the “ speech- 
center ;”’ and in human beings who possess 
a speech-center this may preserve its integ- 
rity and manifest itself in the way of writ- 
ing, while the power of articulation is lost, 
whether due to imperfect vocal organs or 
disease of the nervous apparatus regulating 
the vocal organs. 

He tells us that the function of the cere- 
bellum is that of muscular co-ordination. 
To discuss this subject here would require 
too much space ; in a medical thesis, which 
I may publish, I have reviewed at consider- 
able length the experiments and other 
evidence in favor of this view of the func- 
tion of the cerebellum, as well as other 
disputed points on the function of the 
nervous system, and I have arrived at the 





conclusion that, like many other deductions 
made from cutting and slicing living tissue, 
this has no foundation in truth. The ex- 
periments themselves contradict each other 
so much that one who will take the time 
and has patience to investigate for himself 
the literature on the subject, will become so 
disgusted with the fruitlessness of such 
methods that he will be willing to study 
Nature, and observe her normal manifes- 
tations if he desires true knowledge. 

The object of this reply is simply to pre- 
vent those who may have read Dr. Wilson’s 
paper from allowing themselves to become 
prejudiced against a science as important as 
any, but understood and appreciated least. 

R. C, SHULTZ. 

University Medical College, New York. 





THE GONGORA 


MONG the singular flowers of the Or- 
chid family, the Gongora Macrantha 
may be ranked as one of the most remark- 
able. It belongs to the genus Coryanthes, 
of which there are many species, but this 


MACRANTHA. 


a congenial home, and in its hospitable cli- 
mate grew and flourished and produced 
three flowers rarely perfect, and unlike in 
their shape and appearance anything which 
had been seen before, even in the luxuriant 


GonGora MACRANTHA, 


one Hooker believes to be exceedingly rare. 
The figure is taken from a flower sent to 
him, and a single plant was planted in the 
Botanical Garden of Trinidad, that fair Eden 
of the world, where all beautiful things find 


flora of the tropics. 
structure that visitors to the gardens sup- 
posed that it was artificially made, and 
could scarcely be brought to believe that it 
was a production of nature. There is anoth- 


So strange was its 
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er species, the Gongora Spectosa, which very 
nearly resembles it, but the flower is much 
smaller, and is wanting in the singular folds 
or plice which are seen at the base of the 
lip or hood, resembling the overlapping 
pieces of a helmet. Indeed, it will be re- 


marked that the whole blossom has a gen- 
eral resemblance to a helmet. 

This rare plant may be cultivated after 
the manner of other orchids, in the stove-heat 
of a hot-house, and we think few persons 
possessed of valuable collections of orchide- 





ceous plants would wish to be without it, 


ma. * 


—_ 


few days, but notwithstanding this, are well 
worth the time and care they may cost. 

It is greatly to be desired that the value 
of orchids, as additions to the beauty and 
fragrance of exotic collections, should be 
more fully realized, and the ease of their 
culture more fully understood. Many per- 
sons having only a very small conservatory 
can indulge in the luxury of their posses- 
sion, for there are many choice specimens 
which do not require the “ stove,” and may 
be raised successfully where any green-house 
plant would thrive. But it must be remem- 


ApanNsoniA DiIGITATA. 


after once having seen even its pictured form. 
It is epiphytal, and needs, therefore, to be 
either suspended in a small pot filled with 
sphagnum moss, under which some broken 
potsherds have been placed, or to be bound 
upon a piece of wood, with the moss sur- 
rounding its roots, to keep them moist, 
secured by a little fine wire. Pear-wood or 
oak is thought best for this purpose. It 
should be suspended in the air and kept 
continually warm and moist until after its 





time of blooming. The flowers, like most 
terrestrial things of rare beauty, last but a 


bered that they are all tropical, and accus-- 
tomed to the hot, moist atmosphere of forests 
which form their natural Aadztat. 

While I am talking of tropical plants let 
me describe to you one which is as far as 
possible removed from the orchids, particu- 
larly from the aerial tribe of which I have 
been speaking, and yet it is equally remark- 
able: it is the Adansonia digitata, or mon- 
key bread of Africa. It was named for its 
distinguished discoverer. It is also called 
Sour Goura, or Lalo plant, by the natives. 
The form of its flowers will be seen in the- 
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engraving, marked by its broad tube filled 
with stamens, and its long and graceful 
style terminating in the star-shaped stigma. 
The fruit is thick, woody, and closed, and 
contains a soft pulp. But it is the form and 
properties of the tree itself which most 
attract our attention, being unlike any 
other known to naturalists. It rises to the 
height of twelve or fifteen feet before it 
throws out a single branch; it then sends 
out branches horizontally seventy-five or 
seventy-eight feet in length, which being 
too weak to sustain themselves, droop to 
the earth, concealing entirely the bole of the 
tree, which grows to an enormous size, 
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being from seventy-five to seventy-eight feet 
in diameter. The wood is soft, and is sub- 
ject to a disease which softens all the hard 
parts and causes their decay. The negroes 
make a most singular use of the trunk: they 
hollow it out into burial chambers, and 
reserve them for the entombment of crimi- 
nals and those denied the usual rites of 
sepulture. The most startling calculations 
have been made as to the age to which it 
grows. Adanson believed one on the north 
coast of Africa to be 5,000 years old, and 
Humboldt calls it “‘ the oldest organic monu- 
ment of our planet.” 
MRS. C. S. NOURSE. 

















Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradixe that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








THE WORLD’S WORK FOR WOMEN. 


Intellectual Work—Influence of Health—An IIlustra- 
tion—Drudgery—Improvement of Time—“‘If I should 
get Married ’’—The Best Dowry. 


_— are hosts of young women, now 
looking out upon the troubled sea of 
public opinion and action, questioning what 
part they shall take in the world’s work. 
It is true there are innumerable young 
men doing the same thing, but their range 
of choice is wider and clearer. They can 
do well if they undertake only to fol- 
low in the path where other men have 
gone before them. But with many women 
at the present time it seems to be almost 
a necessity to strike out into some path 
not commonly trod by other feminine feet, 
where they will have few, if any, precedents 
by which to determine their course of 
action. There are so many strange and 
absurd things said about “ women’s rights” 
and women’s duties to the world, to their 
families, and to themselves, that we would 
like to whisper just a few common-sense 
words in their ears, as they stand debating 
and deciding. 





INTELLECTUAL WORK. 


And first of all, dear girls, do not allow 
yourselves to get the notion, from anything 
you hear or rtad, that women are to be 
made queens of, and to have gocd situations 
and sinecures for the mere asking. Wom- 
en’s best demand at the present time is 
to have intelligent, remunerative work, 
which is often the most absorbing and self- 
denying kind of work. If they are not 
willing to prepare themselves for this, they 
may as well drudge on as they have been 
doing. Muscle and sinew have hitherto 
largely controlled the prices in the world 
of work, and it is partly because women as 
a class have not been able to compete with 
these, that the prices of their labor have 
been so low. But now, when brain-work 
and skilled work, not requiring muscular 
strength, are beginning to command the 
prices that are their due, comes woman’s 
opportunity for fair competition. It is true 
that we are told that women have not the 
brain, nor the patience, nor the application 
requisite to fit them for such work; to al} 
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of which the only convincing refutation is 
the doing of it. There is no other fitting 
answer to the alleged incapacity of women, 
and it behooves each of us to give this as 
best we can. 


INFLUENCE OF HEALTH. 


But here comes up at once, to a large 
proportion of our young women, the prac- 
tical difficulty of insufficient health. With 
women no less than with men the question 
of success often turns upon the physical 
ability to endure the strain of constant at- 
tention. Women can vie with men in pa- 
tience and diligence and economy, but in 
the matter of health they suffer some seri- 
ous drawbacks. It is true that when the 
absences of male and female clerks are 
compared, the latter are found, taking all 
causes together, to be absent less frequently 
than the former; but the causes of absence 
among the women are more frequently on 
the score of health. If, therefore, the 
health of the women could be improved in 
the average, they would stand a better 
chance of preference. This is by no means 
impossible. We know of lady clerks who 
through a long series of years have never 
ost a day on account of illness. It would 
be an easy matter to increase health in 
most cases by a more careful attention to 


diet, exercise, ventilation, early hours, and | 


proper dressing. A little time devoted to 
the study ot physiology and hygiene in these 


respects would be to most women a good | 


business investment. They may think they 
do not need it, but that is an old fallacy. 
Every person who owns a body should un- 


derstand its structure, and know how to | 
take care of it, if he or she expects to keep | 


it in good running order. And it is far less 
expensive to keep it in order, than it is to 


restore it to health after it becomes diseased. | 


AN ILLUSTRATION, 


well recollect one case of a young lady not 
long out of school. 


heart, she looked out upon the moral and 
mental wants of the world with a great 


longing to do something toward meeting | 


them ; in short, todo her part of the world’s 
work intelligently. She was neither an 
enthusiast nor an empty theorizer. She 
saw many things waiting to be done, and 
she was ready to do them, but her health 
would not warrant their undertaking. Ev- 
ery week or two she was prostrate with a 
blinding headache for two or three days: 
Her eyes were weak, and other complaints 
were not wanting. It was no unusual case, 
but ill-health is always serious, and this 
stood in the way of every undertaking. 

A friend pointed out to her two or three 
ways in which she was plainly violating 
some of the simplest rules of health—tight 
dressing, lack of outdoor exercise, late 
hours, concentrated food, fast eating, and— 
would she be willing to give uptea? It 
happened that she was really in earnest, 
and willing to try anything that had the 
promise of health, even to studying physi- 
ology and hygiene. She followed the hints 
given scrupulously. In less than three 
weeks her headaches disappeared; and 
gradually vigor filled her veins and col- 
ored her cheek, and gave elasticity to her 
movements, Within a few months she had 
filled up her days with remunerative work, 
and was devoting some of her evenings to 





Of a thoughtful and | 
really well-cultivated mind, and a devout | 


temperance work among the young, enjoy- 
ing it all and planning larger things for the 
future. And all this was in a little country 


| town of small opportunities and no brilliant 


promise. 
DRUDGERY. 


Girls in the country are apt to consider 
their lot especially hard, but it is mostly be- 
cause they think there are so much better 


chances elsewhere. If they complain of 
drudgery there, it is usually worse in the 
city—a drudgery that does not permit its 
victims even to read the papers or to write 
about it. The complaints which we see 


|in the “home departments” even of the 
Very often this question of health is the | 
chief consideration at the very start. I | 


city papers are written in the country al- 
most without exception. It is hardly worth 
the while to change location to escape 
drudgery. Let the change come as the re- 
sult of a definite call for your work. Make 
| your mark so broad where you are, that 
| others my see it and want your services. 
Doing well the duty that lies nearest you 
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will put you on a higher plane, whence you 
can see what next isto be done. Reflect 
carefully as well as prayerfully on your rela- 
tions to those around you. If it has not 
already been remembered for you, remem- 
ber for yourself, that your time is your own 
after you are of age, though nothing is 
higher or more ennobling than to give your 
services to your parents, if they need them, 
whether they appreciate them or not. 

Never be idle nor do useless work, be- 
cause you can not get the kind, or the 
amount of remuneration you wish or think 
you deserve. If it falls to your lottodoa 
great deal of such unintellectual work as 
you call drudgery, while you should be care- 
ful not to let it ruin your health, do not be 
impatient with it. Indeed, its effect upon 
your health will depend largely upon the 
spirit with which you take it. Very often it 
is an excellent discipline. There is much 
of it to be done in the world; almost every 
employment has more or less of it; take it, 
make the best of it, and be thankful if it 
does not fully engross your attention. There 
are very many kinds of work which leave 
the thoughts comparatively free, and if 
while employed about them you learn to 
control your thoughts and discipline them, 
you may gain not only much mental disci- 
pline, but actual information. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 


Knitting and reading can easily be per- 
formed at thesame time. There are some 
notably intellectual ladies who have prac- 
ticed this from mere childhood. Some I 
have known who could sew and read at the 
same time. This is not easy with the sew- 
ing-machine, but reading is not unfrequent- 
ly done while churning or washing dishes. 
If men can profitably follow literary pursuits 
at the forge and the plow (and Elihu Burritt 
is not the only one who has demonstrated 
the feasibility of this), we may well remind 
our readers that women’s pursuits are usu- 
ally still more favorable to such experiments. 
I have known school-girls to commit chap- 
ters, psalms, and poems while putting their 
rooms in order, or engaged in sweeping and 
dusting. The usual difficulty with us is 
that we do not try to control our thoughts, 





or we spend our time in talking instead of 
thinking and studying. I am not now 
speaking so much the thoughts of women 
who have the entire management of house- 
hold affairs (for these involve an immense 
amount of detail which requires thought), 
but rather to the work of the girl still 
under the mother’s superintending care. 
This is the time when habits are formed, 
and habits of thought once wrongly formed 
are exceedingly difficult tocorrect. But let 
a girl form habits of connected thought and 
profitable study while at her work, and its 
benefits will follow her through life. 

If you have decided what part of the 
world’s work you will try to do, make all 
your spare moments tell in that direction. 
If you decide to study medicine, your health 
studies will greatly help youin that. This 
is a pursuit in which women can be very 
useful ; but do not decide upon it unless your 
taste calls in that direction. Consult some 
other person, of sound judgment; but in 
the main rely upon God and your own en 
deavors. Learn to judge of your own abil- 
ities, and never consent to take up any pur- 
suit for which you find, after careful consid- 
eration, you have no special fitness or 
inclination. If you do not see the way open 
to any particular*pursuit, be patient, con- 
tinue your self-improvement, watch your 
opportunities, and you will succeed at last. 
A lady once prepared herself to teach, not 
so much from choice as a matter of course, 
but finding the profession crowded to ex- 
cess, she determined to become a proof- 
reader. She spent her leisure hours for 
some time in type-setting, as a practical 
preparation for that business, and eventu- 
ally procured the position she sought, and 
filled it well. 

Whatever you undertake to do, be sure 
that you will find difficulties, and all the 
more, if the path you tread is new to wom- 
en; but beware of supposing that all the 
difficulties spring from that cause. Men 
often have difficulties in getting situations ; 
indeed, I think they are more often absolute- 
ly out of work than women, or rather that 
the latter are more successful in finding 
something to do, or more willing to take up 
with what they do find. Never suffer your 
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self to be discouraged and down-hearted. 
Make a little extra effort to keep up your 
health habits at such times. Such bravery 
pays well. With industry, economy, and 
perseverance you will be almost certain to 
win your aim in the long run. 

“IF I SHOULD GET MARRIED.” 

“ And if after all this effort, I should get 
married, what would it amount to?” 

I do not know that I ought to have put 
this question into the mouth of one of my 
patient and thoughtful readers, but if you 
did not ask it, some one else might, and I 
will tell you what to answer. All this dis- 
cipline will make you ten times more the 
woman for aay of the practical purposes of 
life that you would be without it. We can 
triumphantly answer even those who claim 
that maternity and domesticity are woman’s 
highest callings, that she needs the very 
best practical training and development to 
fit her for their highest exercise. The re- 
sult is direct, constant, and evident. and no 
false delicacy should induce us to overlook 
it, or fail to emphasize it. Highly-cultured 
women make good mothers. Women of 
good business capacity have well-ordered 
households. For a time results may be 
equivocal. Women long trained to a belief 
that housework is small work (mostly be- 
cause it is sneered at and underrated by the 
lordly judges of the world’s work), may 
neglect it for the pursuit of something that 
is rated higher ; but the reaction is sure to 
come, and what is now styled “ women’s 
work,” will yet take a more honored place 
in the world’s pursuits and be treated with 
more consideration, 

I had once, as an electric flash, a premo- 
nition of this when at a lecture on “ wom- 
en’s rights.” I was sitting beside a 
woman usually absorbed in wifely and moth- 
erly duties ; and she turned around to me 
after the picture was fully drawn, with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ But who then will take care 
of the men?” Is the shoe on the wrong 
foot after all? We have been long taught 
that the men were taking care of us. The 
truth is, that the men have mistaken, when 
they have underrated and underpaid wom- 
en’s work. I suspect that nothing will 
set matters right but a general stirring up 
and readjustment of the whole matter. 





So far from this business training of 
yours being thrown away, it will increase 
your chances of a happy marriage. Worthy 
men will know better how to appreciate 
you, and it will give you a better opportu- 
nity of knowing them and learning their 
true character. This is not intended as the 
suggestion of a new method for getting a 
husband. The young woman who deliber- 
ately sets out on such an errand is beyond 
the reach of our advice. Much as may 
have been said about the right of woman 
to do the courting, the true woman never 
will do it. I think it very rare indeed that 
any woman really cares for a man who has 
not sought to awaken such a sentiment in 
her heart, and, conversely, any such effort on 
her part is repugnant tohim. This natural 
Jaw affords another strong reason for en- 
deavoring to help women out of the silly 


-situation of waiting in idleness for some 


man to take a fancy to her. 
In nine cases out of ten, good business 
habits will be 


THE BEST DOWRY 


If your husband has his 
fortune to make, you can help him directly 
very much at first, when help tells the most 


you can bring. 


on his future success. If he dies, your 
business habits will not come amiss whether 
he leaves property or not. But it is object- 
ed, that the wear and tear of business, as 
now conducted, is too much for women 
We reply, it is also too much for men. It 
is killing off its thousands of husbands and 
fathers every year, and the very fact of their 
having so many idle hands to support large- 
ly increases the burden and adds to the anx- 
iety. It would greatly ameliorate the really 
pitiable condition of business men if the idle 
women would do something -toward sup- 
porting themselves ; while very possibly the 
presence of women might modify to some 
extent the reckless, exhausting, and, as we 
believe, unnecessary hurry of business pur- 
suits. Very certain we are that there would 
be less drinking in business hours if these 
tipplers had to transact business with wom- 
en of stern morality. 

I know that men frequently object to this 
with the plea that they prefer to support 
their wives and daughters without™Work. 
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This is a mistaken tenderness. I should 
have no objections to saving women from 
overwork, and men too for that matter, and 
I believe that in the “good time coming ” 
that will be accomplished. But men ought 
to remember that women need work of 
some kind for their physical and mental de- 
velopment, and they have a right to it. It 
affords a good exemplification of how little 
men know of women’s needs, when they 
put their young wives into boarding-houses, 
while they go out co work harder than ever 
because they have a wife to support. She 
may be happy in her new love, in spite of 
her surroundings, but not nearly so happy 
as she would be in a home of her own, how- 
ever small, or if she could share his la- 
bors, or have some remunerative pursuit of 
her own, with the result that he would have 
more leisure to spend with her. In many 
cases the business which she followed be- 
fore marriage would still gratefully take the 


place of the useless work devised in such end- 
less variety to sponge up the time of unem- 
ployed women, bringing in no money, de- 
veloping no energies, training no worthy 
faculties, but becoming a prolific source of 
nervous exhaustion and of expense. In all 
this we leave untouched the moral influence 
of boarding-house gossip ard flirtations. 
Of the superlative advantages of a home 
; we will speak in another article. 

| Women are naturally industrious. They 
| need something to do. And though it may 
| be true that they are eventually to be the 
| crowning glory of this lower world, the 
| special cultivators of the graces, there are 
| many of them very far from it now. They 
| are, to a great extent, doing the world’s 
| drudgery, and that at half price, and killing 
themselves while doing it. But their only 
way out of this condition is through intelli- 
gent, earnest industry, and a diligent culti- 
vation of health, JULIA COLMAN, 
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MRS. LYDIA FOLGER FOWLER. 


N connection with the affairs of Phrenol- 

ogy, the name of Fowler has a peculiarly 
interesting significance wherever the prin- 
ciples of physio-mental science have been 
disseminated. In America, and England 
especially, is this name well known, for the 
simple reason that several members of 
the Fowler family were among the first in 
America to welcome the new and beneficent 
doctrine of Gall and Spurzheim, and for 
nearly a half-century they have labored as- 
siduously and indefatigably in teaching them. 
On this account whatever of fortune or 
misfortune occurs to ohe of these eminent 
propagators of human science finds a great 
circle of interested and sympathetic wit- 
nesses. 

In a late number, notice was given of 
the death of Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, the wife 
of Prof. L. N. Fowler, of London, England, 
and as data concerning her life have been 
supplied for the purpose, we are enabled 
to give our readers a sketch of one whose 


entire career has been a busy and useful one. 
The phrenological notes on her character 
were made before her marriage to Prof. 
Fowler, at Nantucket, April 2, 1844, and 
in many respects they have the tone of 
prophecy, so fully has the phrenologist’s 
estimate been confirmed in the current ot 
her life. 


This lady has a brain of full size, and a 
physical organization well adapted to its 
exercise. The relationship existing between 
the body and the brain is more perfect than 
in many. The one is always ready to serve 
and adapt itself to the other. It is easy for 
her to use her body in conformity with the 
wishes and dictates of the different faculties. 
Her mind also sympathizes with the various 
conditions of the body, and suffers and en- 
joys therewith. When any element of the 
mind or function of the body is called into 
vigorous action, all the other faculties and 
functions are employed as helpmates to ac- 
complish the object desired; consequently 
what she does by a first effort can not be 
bettered by a second. When she is happy 
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she is perfectly so, and the reverse is equally | nature’s book, and to enjoy her smiles, how- 

true. Her power and desire to act are | ever simple and retired. 

equal. | Herphrenolcgical developments are most- 
Her mind is very susceptible to impres- | ly full, large, or very large ; few are average 

sions, and were it not well balanced and | and none are below a medium size, either 

fortified, she would be too easily led away | judging from the general standard, or from 


Mrs. Lyp1a Fotcer Fow er. 


or biased by the excitement of the moment. | the standard of her own developments. 
She is constantly taking lessons. She learns | She has several strong traits of character. 
something from everything she sees, hears, | The strongest elements of her mind are of 
or reads. She observes and obeys the Ian- | a moral nature and have a controlling in- 
guage of nature ; nothing is forced or strain- | fluence. Her next strongest are the social 
ed out of its natural course. She is purely | and intellectual faculties. The selfish feelings 


a child of nature, and loves to learn from | are fully developed, yet inferior to the other 
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elements of her mind. Most of her faculties 
being full or large, much uniformity and 
consistency of mental action and conscious- 
ness result. She is seldom carried away by 
impulse or the excitement of the moment. 
Her sins are the result of ignorance, for she 
is always conscious of what she is doing or 
going to do. When she departs from a me- 
dium course, it is gradual, and by a constant 
application of the mind in that direction. 
Her social and domestic nature is strongly 
developed. She loves her friends earnestly ; 
is liable to think too much of those she 
loves, and can not enjoy herself without mate 
or companion. She loves to confide in and 
rely upon the object of her affections. She 
has strong parental feelings; is fond of the 
young and tender, and well adapted to the 
care of children. She is fond of home and 
one place to live in, yet can change her 
residence if the occasion require it, and can 
adapt herself to new places and associations. 
She has the ability to apply her mind and 
center her thoughts and feelings on the 
investigation of the subject under consider- 
ation, and the necessary patience to attend 
to the details of an investigation, to the 
summing up and completing of it. She has 


the disposition to defend and maintain her | 
rights; sufficient energy and force of char- | 
| influence upon her mind. She has rather 


acter for all ordinary purposes; and she 
possesses fortitude and ability to sustain 
herself in times of difficulty and danger. 
If necessary she could have strong resent- 
ments and decided dislikes. She is also 
resolute and executive whenever the occa- 
sion requires; does not stop at trifles or 
multiplied difficulties when she has an ob- 
ject to accomplish, but nerves and prepares 
herself for the task. She generally accom- 
plishes whatever she undertakes. She has 
almost perfect command over her temper 
and any irritability of mind she may.possess. 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, al- 
though strong, are well controlled by more 
elevated qualities of mind. Her desire for 
nutrition is rather strongly developed, and 
has its full influence on her character. She is 
cautious, mindful of danger, and careful as 
to consequences ; looks ahead and thinks 
before she acts or speaks, and always knows 
what she is going to do before she begins. 





She does everything with both eyes open, 
and seldom makes a mistake. She invari- 
ably arrives at the same conclusion when 
thinking on the same subject ; seldom breaks 
or loses anything; looks on all sides of a 
subject before committing herself, and acts 
with regard to more results than one. Al- 
though cautious and deliberative in making 
up her mind, yet she is firm, decided, and 
persevering; can be relied upon, seldom 
deviating from the course she at first decided 
to pursue. She may conform to others for 
the time being, but her mind and general 
character remain the same. She is exceed- 
ingly sensitive with regard to her character 
and the opinion of others; is ambitious in 
a high degree; and studiously avoids ex- 
posing unpleasant qualities of mind. She is 
affable and agreeable, polite and easy in her 
manners, and anxious-to entertain company. 
She is dignified, and never lets herself down 
or manifests a want of self-respect. 

Her moral faculties are strongly developed, 
and have a distinct influence by way of con- 
trolling and modifying the action of the 
other faculties. The individual influence o1 
each moral attribute is not so apparent as 
the combined influence of the whole. Her 
sense of justice, and her regard for truth, 
duty, and moral obligation, have a constant 


strong feelings of hope and anticipation, 
and is much encouraged and stimulated 
with ideas of future success. She has a vivid 
consciousness of the higher or spiritual 
influences, and of the doings of Providence. 
She enjoys herself alone, and delights to al- 
low her mind to dweil upon subjects en- 
tirely disconnected with matter or sense. 
She is evidently fond of fiction, as also of 
the wonderful and uncommon. She would 
enjoy the writings of Scott and Bunyan 
more than many. Her imagination is rather 
strong, though not particularly vivid; but 
it has an elevating and moral, rather than 
a dissipating tendency. She is also fond 
of contemplating the grand, vast, sublime, 
and comprehensive, both in nature and art, 
oratory and composition. She is ingenious, 
and has the talent to make, construct, and 
put things together. She can also contrive, 
plan, imitate, and work after a pattern. 
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Her intellectual faculties are fully and quite 
evenly developed, and have a distinct in- 
fluence. She is disposed to avail herself of 
every means within her reach to gratify 
and improve her mind; is quite fond of 
general reading, but is more anxious to 
acquire definite and practical knowledge, 
and to acquaint herself with fundamental 
principles, than merely to read for dissipa- 
tion. She not only learns from books, but 
from observation and experience. She has 
a decided preference for experimental phi- 
losophy, and for the philosophy of mind. 
She is also fond of natural history, and is 
equally interested in investigating and de- 
veloping first principles, and becoming ac- 
quainted with them in the abstract, or 
applying them in their various ways. She 
is uniformly neat, though not fastidiously 
so. Her perception of the laws of gravity, 
of colors, numbers, and melody are but 


average qualities of mind, and require care-- 


ful training; their influence would be more 
or less apparent, according as circumstances 
favored their action, or the contrary. She 


has a distinct idea of places, location, direc- 
tion, and the relative position of objects. 
She is very fond of natural scenery in all its 
rudeness and extravagance, and has a desire 
to become acquainted with the natural deni- 
zens of the earth, with the soil and its 
productions, the climate and its effects on 


the human constitution. She is always in- 
quiring into the mutual relation and adapta- 
tion of things. She hasa passion for history, 
and wishes to be acquainted with the news 
and doings of the day. She has a clear and 
original mind, readily comprehends compli- 
cated subjects, and is in the habit of doing 
her own thinking. Many subjects appear 
plain to her mind when others fail to com- 
prehend them. She has strong powers of 
association, and makes nice distinctions 
with regard to the qualities and relations 
of things. She has a critical turn of 
mind, with sagacity, intuition, and _per- 
ception of hidden motives, and her de- 
sire to become acquainted with recondite 
springs of action, and her disposition to form 
a like or dislike at first sight, are full 
qualities of mind, and rather apparent in 
the character. 





LYDIA FOLGER FOWLER, who died at 
her residence, No. 62 St. Augustine’s 
Road, Camden Square, London, on the 
26th of January last, was born in the isl- 
and of Nantucket, Mass., in 1823. She 
was a daughter of Gideon Folger, and di- 
rectly related, on her father’s side, to the 
mother of Benjamin Franklin, and pos- 
sessed many mental characteristics which 
appeared in that distinguished man, as in- 
herited through his mother. 

Miss Folger was an ardent student, and 
after a course of training somewhat more 
comprehensive than was customary for young 
ladies in her day, decided to pursue the study 
of medicine, and for this purpose attended 
lectures at a medical college then existing in 
Rochester, N. Y., where she succeeded in tak- 
ing the degree. Mrs. Clemence S. Lozier, ot 
New York; Mrs. R. B. Gleason, of the El- 
mira Water-Cure; and Mrs. Dolly, of Penn- 
sylvania, each ranking high in her -sphere 
as a physician, were students in medicine at 
Rochester at that time. Soon after com- 
pleting her course of study there, she was 
appointed Professor of Obstetrics in the 
same school. Subsequently, she practiced 
and lectured in her profession in New York 
several years, Besides her professional du- 
ties, she assisted her husband in his labors 
as a phrenological lecturer and author; she 
also prepared a small treatise on astronomy 
for the use of children, which is now out 
of print, thus curiously showing a mathe- 
matical bent peculiar to the Folgers, from 
which side of his family Benjamin Franklin 
inherited his. An uncle of Mrs. Fowler, 
Walter Folger, was in his time a prominent 
American astronomer, and indicated re- 
markable inventive talent by making a tel- 
escope equal at least to that of Herschel, 
and also an astronomical clock devised to 
exhibit all the solar, lunar, and planetary 
changes for ninety-nine years. . 

Mrs. Fowler’s sympathies, as she grew 
older, influenced her pursuits, and gave her 
mind more and more a direction to concrete 
rather than to abstract studies. In company 
with her husband and others related to the 
phrenological business which had been es- 
tablished in New York as early as 1835, she 
traveled extensively in the United States 
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and Canada, availing herself of opportuni- 
ties to lecture on physiology and temperance, 
being always of the latter a most carnest 
supporter. At onetime, she traveled through 
the State of Indiana with a lady friend, lect- 
uring every night on temperance. About 
this time she published her first tale; it 
was entitled, “ Nora, the Lost and Redeem- 
ed,” and was brought out as a serial in a 
Milwaukee paper. 
was published in England. 


S. R. Wells on their professional visit to 
England, and soon after their arrival took a 
trip to Italy with the Rev. Dr. J. R. New- 
man and Mrs. Newman. On her way back 
she spent the winter in Paris, attending 
lectures. Subsequently she ‘spent some 


time as a hospital attendant in London, 
having for three months, charge of the | 
obstetrical department ; then she traveled 
with Prof. Fowler through England, Ireland 
and Scotland lecturing on the laws of life, 
physical culture, moral duty, and social re- | 
form. A number of her lectures were pub- | 


lished in a volume under the title of “ The Pet | 


in the Household,” and were designed as a 
guide for the use of parents in the physical 
and mental training of children. Another 
book which she published about the same 
time is, ‘Woman and her Destiny ’’—a 
work addressed especially to woman. 

Prof. Fowler having decided to settle in 
London, took an office in Fleet Street, where 
he has since conducted his professional 
work, assisted, as usual, by his wife until 
within a few weeks of her death. The rou- 
tine of professional work was from time to 
time broken by trips to the continent, and 
by a journey to the East, when Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine were visited. 
Mrs. Fowler threw herself with ardor into 
the labors to which she had devoted herself. 
She had always an abundance of literary and 
other work of her own on hand. Among 
her relations to what may be called popular 
life, was her connection with the “ Woman’s 
British Temperance Society” as its hono- 
rary secretary. The variety of her engage- 
ments and the earnestness with which she 
pursued them, had much to do with her 
death ; it may be said that she wore herself 


Subsequently this story | 
In 1860 Mrs. | 
Fowler accompanied her husband and Mr. | 


out. The last effort of her pen was a tem- 
perance tale which she finished just before 
the attack which resulted in her death. In 
her earlier life she was given to poetizing, 
and shortly after going to England pub- 
lished a volume under the title of “‘ Heart 
Melodies.” Mrs. Fowler was widely known 
and highly esteemed in England for her 
| professional abilities and moral worth. 
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SWEEPS. 


You’ve heard of sweeps ? “ Yes, yes,’’ you say, 
“Those elfs of grime and song, 

We’ve seen them too, gay imps of dark, 
Wind up the chimneys long.” 


1, too, have memories of them, 

But will not now relate 
| How, when I was a white-haired child, 
They scattered soot and prate. 


I mean sweeps of another grade, 
Sweeps of the present age. 
‘*Dear creeping babies,” now you say, 
‘* Who flee the nursing age, 


** And quite impatient for life’s chase, 
Await not strength of limb, 
But on all-fours investigate 
Youth’s first encircling rim.” 


No, no, you’re very dull indeed— 
“The knights of hose and broom ! 
We’ve surely solved your riddle now, 
Yes, they take much street room.”’ 


You have not solved it, yet I own 
You shall not guess it more ; 

Whene’er I wish to speak again 
I'll term detine before. 


The sweeps are sweeps! you have it now ; 
Their mops and brooms are trails. 

They gather up in streets and parks 
Dust, burs, and grime and nails. 


*You’d best be careful ; your own skirts 
Are not so clear and élean! ”” 
You’re right—and yet I think, my friends,, 
Dame Fashion’s rule is mean. 


Why, if the ladies must be sweeps, 
Is not some half-moon whisk 
Attached to every silken train, 
For motion slow or brisk ? 


A patent combination tilt 
ould make the trail complete ; 
We could at ease collect the film 
For ash-men on the street. 


To Beauty’s reign I ne’er object, 
In fact, I bow to it; 

But I like use with ornament 
Whenever it will fit. 


Of sweeps as sweeps I do approve. 
Pray don’t misunderstand, 

And I would have each lady’s train 
By this new patent spanned. 


Then might we purify the streets, 
Yet never be unclean ; 
a benefactors’ benefits 
hile moving on serene. 
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UNCLE JIMMIE, 


THE CRIPPLE. 


CHAPTER V. 


UNCLE GEORGE WILSON. 


~ AROUND our mother’s dying bed had 
gathered our little household; and 
with us was Uncle George Wilson, mother’s 
Quaker brother. Nurse had brought in the 
children when she saw the end was near. 
May stood trembling beside me, her little 
cold hand in mine, and her face as white as 
the night-gown she had on. Jimmie was in 
my arms with his face hid in my bosom, and 
I felt as though the weight of years had sud- 
denly fallen upon me, when she breathed her 
last. 

“ A sweet smile crept over her face as the 
body became cold and stiff. I thought 


surely mother has had a look into heaven, 


for nothing less could lend a smile like that. 

“ How I longed to be alone, if only for a 
few brief moments, to give unrestrained 
vent to my grief. But Jimmie clung to me as 
in very despair ; his frame trembling, and his 


flesh quivering. He was but a babe in | 
physical endurance, but almost like a man in | 


wisdom. He comprehended the scene as 
well as I, though I was seventeen years of 
age, and he was but nine. 

“ Few boys love their mothers as I loved 
mine; for few boys ever had such a mother. 
Her sweet self-sustained nature entered into 
all my boyish feelings. She shared all my 
hopes and fears, all my griefs and joys. She 
so held my confidence, that I felt I had no 
secret from her searching eye, and I desired 
to have none. 
draw from me anything I felt reluctant 
about imparting. She had, somehow, so 
wrought her life into mine, that confidence 
was always implied, if not spoken; while 
her entire sympathy with me in all my 
earnest thoughts, led me to love her almost 
to worship. She possessed a brilliant mind, 
clear judgment; in fact, she was my ideal 
of human goodness. Could I have kept 
ever before me her lessons of wisdom, my 
life might have been spared long years of 
regret, and brother James a life of pain. 

“On that dark night—for all the world 
‘then seemed darkened to me —I promised 


Yet she never sought to | 


myself that these two little, helpless, trem- 
bling babes entrusted to my care should 
never know grief if I could prevent it. I 
prayed for help, and firmly believed that 
Heaven would so guide and sustain me, that 
I should never break the promise. All too 
soon I lost sight of the great lesson in my 
mother’s advice—that prayer would elevate 
and purify my life; but that I must not ex- 
pect Heaven to do for me that which, for 
my own strength and growth, it was ab- 
solutely essential I should do for myself. I 
forgot that, by stilling my own spirit, and 
| waiting for the light within me to set my 
compass right, I should gather to myself 
| peace and resignation. 
| “I persuaded the two little ones to lie 
down for a while, nurse sitting beside 
them, and I went out into the wild night. 
| The cry of the winds sounded to my turbu- 
lent soul like the wail of restless spirits. I 
felt as though the soul of the storm was 
| talking to mine, and an irresistible impulse 
| to shriek out my pent-up agony as the winds 
were shrieking the agonies of the powers of 
| darkness, took possession of me. I gave 
one long, wild cry: 

“*Mother! mother! come back to me!’ 
| and I fell prostrate beneath the old oak on 
| the lawn. 

“Nurse heard my cry, and Uncle George 
| came out and gently lifted me, and helped 
me to the house. He laid his loving hand 
| upon my head, and by the peculiar magnet- 
ism of his touch I became calm and fell 
into a brief sleep. 

“IT had not slept, and had scarcely eaten, 
for several days, and anxiety had worn fear- 
ful inroads into my strength. After sleep- 
ing I was somewhat refreshed, and Uncle 
George spoke so kindly and quietly to me 
that I soon regained my wonted energy and 
self-control, and was enabled to carry the 
children through those days of sorrow as 
tenderly as I would to-day the little ones 
who call me father. 

“Uncle George remained with us for sev- 
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He has since told me that he 
dared not risk my tendency to melancholy, 
by leaving me alone with the servants and 
children. 


eral weeks. 


to remove the gloom that rested upon us. 


“«TIt is our duty,’ he said, ‘to glean all 
the happiness we can from our surround- | 


ings; for the happier we are, the happier 
we make those around us, and in seeking 
the good of others we are always seeking 
our own highest good. Our internal re- 
sources for happiness are far greater than 
we imagine, until we begin to draw upon 
them, then we find they are like ever-flow- 
ing fountains. Pleasure, genuine pleasure, 
is so innocent, and we are so well adapted 
to give as well as receive it, that there can 
be no question about the wisdom of our ac- 
cepting it as a part of God’s legacy to hu- 
man existence. 

“*When persons are genuinely happy 
they seldom commit sin; for there is no 
genuine, unalloyed happiness except in con- 
nection with the.feeling of conscious recti- 
tude and purity of purpose. 

“* Any happiness which we can gather 
while we retain this consciousness, is justi- 
fiable, and not only justifiable, but is our 
duty to cultivate and obtain. Then peace, 
sweet peace, will be ours even in afflic- 
tion.’ 


“ Under the soothing balm of his calm ex- | 
terior and happy spirit, I grew internally | 


strong and more self-reliant than I had 
ever been before. 


greater degree of happiness was enjoyed by 
us than I had ever supposed possible in this 
world with mother out of it. 


“Uncle George engaged an excellent | 


woman to come and live with us, and teach 
us all at home. 


“Good Mrs. Strong was a born Quaker- 


ess, though not one by profession, and we 
all learned to love her. Gradually the care 


of the children was assumed by her, and in 


a measure relinquished by me. Uncle 
George advised this course. He said I 
should be better fitted to perform my duty 
toward them in the future, and that I could 
neither be just to them or myself except by 
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His ever pleasant smile served, | 
more than anything else could have done, | 


The children looked up | 
to me with confidence and love, and a) 
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relaxing somewhat the mental strain with 
which their care oppressed me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘*APRIL FOOL!’’ 


“THE years sped on; I studied no more 
under Mrs. Strong, but she still taught the 
children and supplied the place of mother 
to us as well as any one could. I found that 
business needed much of my attention, and 
private lessons from Professor Jones kept 
my time mostly occupied. Certain hours 
each day, however, I devoted to May and 
Jimmie, and these I endeavored to make as 
cheerful as possible ; I joined in their games 
and merry-making, for Jimmie’s old love of 
fun had returned and his mirth and repartee 
were the life of the house. Antics and tricks, 
which would have seemed rough in another, 
came gracefully from him. Nothing amused 
him more than some unexpected personal 
discomfiture to May or myself, in case we 
received no injury. Our chagrin amused 
him, and, as anything of that kind, when 
perpetrated upon himself, only pleased him, 
he seemed to have no conception that an- 
other could be annoyed by it. 

“JT, on the contrary, was irritated by any 
| sudden trip to my feet, or anything which 
| disarranged my clothing. In fact, I could 
receive, undisturbed, verbal abuse or annoy- 
ance, but physical disturbances angered me. 
I tried to persuade Jimmie to understand 
me in this, but the more I expostulated, the 
more ludicrous it seemed to him. 

One morning, as I stepped upon the stones 
on the lawn, an icy spot which I had not 
observed rendered my footing insecure, and 
I slipped and fell my length upon the ground. 
My clothes and hands were soiled, and I 
| growled petulantly. Jimmie, who was stand- 
ing in the doorway, laughed immoderately. 
| This served to annoy me still more, and I 
rebuked him harshly. He tried to draw his 
dimpled mouth into a demure look, but it 
would not stay, and my irritability provoked 
a still more convulsive laugh from the child. 
Ashamed of my rage, I hurried to my room 
and remained there until I could command 
myself, I know this was a very small thing. 
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to get vexed about, nevertheless it is gener- 
ally very small things over which both men 
and boys lose their temper. 

“When I came down to breakfast, Jimmie 
looked at, me distrustfully at first, but seeing 
that my anger was gone, he could not re- 
frain from describing the scene to May and 
Mrs. Strong. This he did in the most 
graphic manner, his fancy supplying such 
embellishments as rendered the description 
supremely ludicrous. I could no longer 
refrain from joining in the laugh with the 
rest. 

“I refer to this incident as illustrative of 
scenes which were frequently occurring, and 
which were often originated by Jimmie’s de- 
vice. May enjoyed the fun, and as, during 
study hours, James was the most industrious 
of students and faithful of pupils, Mrs. Strong 
was pleased with his relaxation and mirth- 
fulness at other times, knowing, as we all 
did, that nothing would induce him inten- 
tionally to injure another. Malice never, 
either then or since, has held any place in 
his nature. He was unselfish and self-sacri- 
ficing beyond other children of his years, 
and he bore, with uncomplaining self-control, 
all personal griefs or discomfitures. 

“Could you, boys, see him as he then was, 
with the beauty and grace which character- 
ized him, and with the joy which seemed 
breathing through his whole being, you 
would look upon him as upon some superior 
child—a model, after which you might well 
strive to copy.” 

At this stage of the story, Mr. Howard 
seemed to have forgotten that Uncle Jimmie 
was present, and only: became conscious of 
the fact by the voice of the cripple, appeal- 
ing to him to desist from praise so extrava- 
gant. 

“‘ You say too much, my brother,”’ said he ; 
“your love for me magnifies the good you may 
have remembered in me. My physical frame 
perhaps may have been all you describe it; 
it seems so to me at least, as in retrospect 
I contrast my present repellant and distorted 
frame, with that lithe and upright figure of 
‘the long ago ;’ but ge on, I will not interrupt 
you again.” 

“The foolish custom of playing tricks 
upon each other upon the first day of April, 





then, as now, obtained through this section 
of country. It was the great day of days 
for Jimmie’s merry-making. He studied 
out projects by which he might ‘ fool’ each 
member of the household. Peals of laugh- 
ter might be heard from garret to kitchen, 
with, occasionally, suppressed mutterings 
from the servants, about the pranks of that 
mischievous boy. This too, you know, was 
the anniversary of Jimmie’s birthday, and 
on those occasions he had license to turn 
the house upside down. It was the events 
of his thirteenth birthday which changed 
the whole current of his life, and the heavy 
shadow from which, has ever since rested 
upon mine. 

“ He was up early on the morning of that 
eventful day, and the first sound I heard 
was laughter from the cook in the kitchen, 
and imprecations from Mike in the yard, 
accompanied with threats that he would 
pay off the young one before night. Mike 
was a great smoker, and his habit was to 
light the tobacco in his pipe before going to 
the stables in the morning. 

“Jimmie had procured a small quantity 
of asafcetida, powdered and mixed it in 
Mike’s tobacco, which lay on a shelf with 
his pipe. Mike filled his pipe and lighted 
it and took two or three whiffs at it, before 
he began to catch the pungent taste and 
odor of the gum. 

“ «Kate !’ he cried to the cook, ‘ you’ve 
been spilling some o’ your garlic or some 
other nasty stuff into my tobaccy. I don’t 
know what you have ag’inst me that you 
should be playing off your tricks on me.’ 

“ At the same time he spit and blustered 
and swore between his teeth. 

“« And me is it you’re accusin’ of putting 
garlic into your tobaccy? As if I had me 
time to throw away fooling with the likes 
of yez. You've been and got some bad 
tobaccy, I suppose, and faith, you’re blaming 
me for it.’ 

“ «Smell of it thin yourself ;’ said Mike, 
‘if you think it’s nothing but bad tobaccy.’ 

“ And he proceeded to puff a quantity of 
smoke under her nose. 

“* Och ! may the Lord save us! it’s that 
asafcetida the doctor left for Mrs. Strong 
when she was sick. Shure it is the same 
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smell, ye’d think ye could niver get your 
nose smellin’ right ag’in with the stuff!’ 

“Jimmie was watching from the next 
room, and when he thought they were both 
fooled enough to satisfy him, he cried out, 
‘ April fool, Mike.’ 

“ Mike loved the boy, and tried to smother 
his chagrin, but he went off muttering: 

“*T’ll pay off the youngster before night ; 
he’s too smart, too smart intirely.’ 

“Kate laughed in one continuous peal. 
To think that Mike, who thought himself so 
astute and so dignified, should be caught 
with ‘ that filthy stuff by the cute little boy,’ 
pleased her very much. 

“When breakfast was had in the kitchen 
Mike told her she need not laugh, her turn 
would come next. She need not think 


Master Jimmie would forget her, and surely 
she was not forgotten. 

“Kate was a woman of perhaps thirty 
years, and having a great abhorrence of 
matrimony. It was well known in the house 
that Mike had tried many times to change 
her notion of such matters, and to persuade 


her to become Mrs. Mike McCrea, but he 
made no progress. Kate was invulnerable, 
and Mike had, at last, given up in despair. 
“ Jimmie had written in large letters on a 
strip of white paper the following words : 
“*] have made up my mind to be Katie 
McCrea.’ 


“This paper he had carefully pinned to | 
the back of her dress in such a way that | 
every time her back was turned toward | 


any one he could read: 

“«] have made up my mind to be Katie 
McCrea.’ ; 

“ She was sitting at the table when Mike 
came in and seated himself. 

“*And how did you like your nice to- 
baccy ?’ said Kate. 

““*Niver mind the tobaccy,’ said Mike, 
‘jist wait and see what the boy’ll be after 
playing on yourself. If he can’t turn the 
laugh on ye, I'll do it meself.’ 

“* And it’s yourself is it that’ll be playing 
a game on me? and it’s not the likes of yez, 
Mike McCrea, that can do that shure.’ 

“ Jimmie was standing near the kitchen 
door, watching for the time when Katie 
should turn her back toward Mike, but she 


seemed to have no occasion to get up, and 
Jimmie found he must invent some excuse 
for sending her from the table. 

“* Katie,’ said he, ‘ is not your kettle burn- 
ing on the stove ?’ 

“Katie jumped up and started for the 
stove, exclaiming : 





«¢ And I don’t know what I'll say to me- 
self if 1 am that careless, to lave me kettle 
dry, to burn and smoke up the tay water.’ 

“ Before her soliloquy was done, Mike had 
read the words aloud : 

“«T’ve made up my mind to be Katie 
McCrea.’ 

“«Faith! that's what makes you forgit 
your kettle, is it? You're going to be Katie 
| McCrea at last. Well, better late than 

niver, then. I'll pardon your laughing at 
me now, I will.’ 

“Katie turned and looked at Mike, won- 
dering what had come over him. 

«* Mike McCrea, have you lost your senses 
this morning, or did your blessed mother 
never lave you any?’ 

“ Mike was overjoyed. He laughed and 
shook up and down in his chair. His self- 

| satisfaction was too big for words. 

“Just then nurse came in and saw the 
paper on Katie’s back, and she, too, found 
the joke too good to refrain from giving ex- 
pression to her appreciation of it, for every 
one in the house knew that Katie would 
sooner starve than marry Mike. 

“Well, well! Katie!’ she exclaimed, 

‘so you have changed your mind at last and 
| have decided to marry Mike, have you? 
| Well, you might have a worse man than he, 
| and there’s many a worse name than Katie 
| McCrea.’ 
_ “And shure now, Miss Terril,’ cried 
| Katie in vexation, ‘I did not think you would 
be making game of me, and worst of all, to 
| be tazen me about that spalpeen that didn’t 
know his tobaccy this morning from the 
bad smelling asafcetida that Mrs. Strong 
took for medicine; and shure the odor of it 
was so bad that she shut her eyes and held 
her nose to get it down her throat.’ 

“Poor Katie’s annoyance was amusing 
in the extreme, especially to Mike, whose 
vanity was flattered a little, notwithstanding 
he knew Katie was vexed by the affair. 
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His continued mirth and Miss Terril’s re- 
marks, provoked protestations numerous, if 
not elegant, from Kate. 

“« April fool,’ cried Jimmie, and he scamp- 
ered off up-stairs, entirely satisfied with his 
morning’s operations in the kitchen. 

“ As we gathered around the breakfast- 
table, May came in, moving with great dig- 
nity, as was the little maiden’s habit. Upon 
the back of her dress was fastened a well- 
executed sketch of a peacock, dressed in the 
style of a fashionable young lady ; the spread 
tail representing the train of her dress, and 
the upturned head bearing a resemblance to 
a human face. Under it was written : ‘ Miss 
May Howard, the belle of the season.’ 

“‘May’s peculiar manner was then so in 
keeping with the idea of a little vanity, that 
the fitness of the picture was instantly per- 
ceived, and good Mrs. Strong was the first 
to manifest her mirth ; I tried to look grave, 
and suggested to Jimmie that such carica- 
tures were not the right thing exactly for a 
young gentleman like himself, nor were they 
kindly in spirit. May’s consternation, how- 
ever, to find herself the center of observation, 
comment, and mirth, with the uncontrolled 
laughter of Mrs. Strong, overpowered my 
sober intentions, and I was compelled to 
laugh with the rest. 

“«* Look at the back of your dress in the 
glass, sister May,’ said Jimmie, ‘see if you 
think it is all right.’ 

“She, supposing that there was something 
wrong with her dress which had caused the 
merriment, went to the mirror and dis- 
covered the source of the disturbance. 

“* April fool, May,’ said the delighted 
boy. 

“May enjoyed the fun; no sooner had 
she read the paper than her merry laugh 
sounded as loud as the rest. 

“We were now all on the alert expecting 
some trick to be played upon ourselves, but 
breakfast passed off with no further inter- 
ruption. James seemed to have had his fill 
of fun for the time. May was soon planning 
how she should retaliate upon him, but his 
shrewdness evaded all efforts made in that 
direction. 

“That day Uncle George came for May 


to spend a few weeks at his home. Before 
they started, Jimmie managed to drop a 
letter—addressed to Uncle—near him, on the 
carpet. Uncle George perceiving it, picked 
it up, and directly broke the seal, think- 
ing it might be some letter he had put 
into his pocket, and had carelessly forgotten 
to read. He supposed he had drawn it 
from his pocket with his handkerchief. 
Upon opening it, he found the figure of a 
Quaker gentleman—a very good likeness of 
himself ; but the dress so enlarged and cari- 
catured, that it rendered the picture absurd 
and ludicrous. Under it were the words: 
‘ April fool, Uncle George.’ 

“The old gentleman’s eyes twinkled as 
he looked around for ‘ the little artist,’ as he 
called him. 

“Jimmie stood back at some distance, 
leaning carelessly against a table; his eyes 
sparkled with glee, his cheeks were flushed, 
and the little dimples were playing around 
his beautiful mouth like variations tu the 
glad music of his innocent spirit. 

“T shall never forget that picture. His 
dark curls carelessly thrown back from his 
face, and his little symmetrical frame weav- 
ing gently with each passing thought. 

“Could I have died at that hour, how 
complete might have been the glory of his 
life—and how great a remorse might have 
been spared me!” 

Mr. Howard’s listeners looked in astonish- 
ment at the utterance of such words—all 
save Uncle Jimmie ; his face was hidden in 
his hands, while tears were trickling through 
his fingers. His low, sweet voice broke the 
momentary stillness : 

“My good, my more than good brother, 
please do not open the old wounds afresh 
by thus unjustly criminating yourself.” 

“I will proceed to the end,” said Mr. 
Howard, “ but James, you know I am now 
opening afresh, wounds caused by the most 
unrelenting tyrant, man ever meets, viz. : 
his own accusing conscience.” 





> 





THERE is many a gem in the path of life 
| Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jewel’d crown, 

Or the miser’s boarded treasure. 
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HOUSE ALTERATION.—A SUGGESTION OR TWO. 


S apes tendency on the part of house- | take of converting an old house into some- 

architects and builders within the past | thing so entirely out of keeping with its 
five or six years has been toward a repro- | general plan, that they find the expense 
duction of the style known as the Queen | amounting to even more than that for which 
Anne, or the old-fashioned English cottage. | a new and better structure could have beer 
Sometimes it is expedient to alter an old! erected upon open ground. Most of the 














VIEW BEFORE. ALTERATION. 


building in imitation of the style in vogue; | modern houses built in rural neighborhoods 
but generally American cottages which have | during the past ten or twelve years, have 
been built within twenty-five years do not | shown a clumsiness of construction, and a 
admit of the extensive changes which are | lack of convenience for housekeeping so 
required by the Queen Anne style, except at | conspicuously, that it is surprising that men 
great expense. Many owners make a mis- | of good practical judgment in business di- 
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rections should have permitted themscives 
to be so humbugged by the fanciful archi- 
tect and the “skin” carpenter. 

The old-fashioned, square, unadorned, 
“ unpiazzaed ”’ country house offers a marked 
contrast to the fancy, elaborately-molded, 
corniced, windowed, French-roofed con- 
struction so many times multiplied in the 
new sections of our towns. To sober re- 
flection the former commends itself more 
than the latter by its solidity and air of com- 
fort. The judicious architect, who appre- 
ciates real convenience, in looking upon the 
old country home may readily suggest a few 
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is one convenient feature in the arrange- 
ment of such a house, to wit: the rooms 


| are usually large, and people who have had 


much experience in housekeeping are quite 
willing to put up with other inconveniences 
of plan if the rooms are ample in dimen- 
sions. Most of our fancy houses inclose 
many rooms, but they are many at the ex- 
pense of size. We have inspected costly 
mansions of recent erection, and found 
within them kitchens scarcely larger than 
our mother’s old cupboard. A very limited 
knowledge in domestic matters would im- 
press one with the idea that the kitchen 





HALL AFTER ALTERATIONS, 


changes here and there, which will convert | 
the square and unesthetic exterior into an | 
Such an architect we | 
deem Mr. Woollet to be, and his recent 


agreeable building. 


book entitled. “Old Homes Made New,” 
published by Messrs. Bicknell and Com- 


stock, of New York, is highly suggestive in | 
the line which we have just ventured a few | 


thoughts. From that work our illustrations 
are taken. 

Fig. 1 represents an old building very 
like many of those familiar to us in suburban 
villages, and one which is quite easily modi- 


fied both externally and internally. There 


should be as ample as any room in the 
house; that the housekeeper needs space 
there especially for her operations, and if any 
room ought to be large enough to “swing 2 
cat in,” should that contingency ever occur, 
the kitchen should be. 

The next illustration is a view of the 
building after alteration, and if the reader 
will carefully examine it he will be surprised 


| to find how few changes have been made, 


and yet, with a marked result, the whole 
aspect having been changed ; the blankness 
of the first has given place to the neat and 
agreeable variety of finish, and that with- 
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out the least approach to extravagance. He 


will observe that the changes have been 
brought about mainly by the building of a 
short wing on one side of the old front, ex- 
tending it so as to form a gable on the roof; 


then on one end a simple balcony has been 
placed, while below a piazza runs across the | 


first story. The building has become more 
homelike and attractive, and has lost noth- 
ing of its apparent staunchness and dura- 
bility. 

Our third illustration is an interior view 
of a hall, and is merely a suggestion for the 
consideration of those who are inclined to 
adopt the style now coming in vogue. In 
the original house the stairway was narrow 
and inclosed. This has been removed, and 
a new staircase in hard wood introduced, 
with fireplace and settle at the foot of the 
same, and at the end of the settle the old 
hall-clock. The upper portion of this fire- 
place has the brick-work exposed, the lower 
portion being encased for mirror, etc. ; and 
above the mirror a small sconce-mirror. As 
will be noticed, the entrances to the prin- 
cipal rooms from this hall are without doors ; 
a curtain of heavy material, hung from a 
rod with rings, forms the means of shutting 
off the view from the hall when desirable. 
The end of the main hallway is marked and 
divided from the staircase by a Newell 
column bracketed each way. D. 
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UNAPPRECIATED.—It may be, friend, 
you are a very good sort of a man, judged 
by the commercial standard, by the stand- 
ard of the club, and even ‘by the standard 
of the church. We don’t doubt but that 
you are a pretty good sort of a man, meas- 
ured by your own standard; but I 
hope the compositor will place a long dash 
after that word but, for there was a great 
deal of thinking that came after it. What 
was I thinking about? Your wife, perhaps ; 
your mother ; your sister, or any one whose 
kindness and courtesy and affection minis- 
ters to you, and you don’t appreciate the 
ministry. 

The unappreciated ones, who love us and 
serve us; I am thinking of them. And as 
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I think, faces come out of the air in front of 

me, and stand out to sight as if they were 
| living faces. There is the face of a moth- 
| er—a worn face; a face that is wrinkled as 
years and labor and troubles wrinkle a face ; 
| eyes that show a growing dimness as they 
gaze at me; hands no longer plump; fin- 
| gers no longer rounded ; hair half gray and 

half brown. The face of a woman that 
| has done work—hard work; work for 
many; done it for sixty years—done it 
faithfully, lovingly, heroically, but has never 
been appreciated for doing it. 

Another face? Certainly. Whose? 
Your wife’s. Not old nor young—forty, 
perhaps. The face of a woman that does 
everything from love ; of a woman who has 
been busy all the day long that your house 
might be a home for you; a woman you left 
without a kiss this morning, and whom you 
forgot to greet as you came in to-night. 
And yet there were your slippers by your 
chair, the evening paper on the table; the 
table spread for tea—everything clean, or- 
derly, homelike. And you scarcely greet- 
ed her! Brute? Pretty nearit. What do 
you think >—Golden Rule. 
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AN EMPEROR* OVERCOMING HIS ENE- 
MIES.—A Chinese Emperor once heard that 
his enemies had raised an insurrection in 
one of the distant provinces. “Come, my 
friends,” said he to those about him, “ follow 
me, and I promise you that we shall destroy 
our enemies.” He marched forward, and 
the rebels submitted on his approach. All 
now thought that he would take the most 
signal revenge. Instead of this, however, 
they were surprised to see the captives treat- 
ed with mildness and humanity. “ What!” 
cried one of his officers, “is this the way in 
which you fulfill your promise? Your roya] 
word was given that your enemies should 
be destroyed, and behold, you have pardoned 
them all, and even shown special favor to 
some of them!” 

“] promised,” replied the Emperor, with 
a generous air, “to destroy my enemies, 
This I have done. For see, they are enemies 





no longer; I have made them my friends.” 
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“THE SEARCH AFTER THE IDEAL.” 


“ The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth who bore ’mid snow and ice 
A banner with the strange device— 

Excelsior.” 


LONGFELLOw. 


“ Herc is thy Ideal ; work it out therefrom ; and work- 
ing, believe, live, and be free.” 


Car.y.e's “ Sartor Resartus.” 


bY ceed a glorious spectacle is the on- | 


ward march of our faculties, as they 
go forward in pursuit of the Ideal. To the 
rhythm of their tread the soul pours out its 
divinest strains, and as a leader the sweet 
persuasive Imagination goes first. If the 
desire to attain is but an indication of the 
power to attain, the perfection to which man 
may arrive can never be fully known; at 
best it can but be guessed at. The fields 
are boundless to which Imagination leads 
us, and the ocean to which it points stretches 
away before our sight, and fades in Infinity. 

How meaningless and useless appears the 
life of a person who leads an every-day, 
plodding, take-what-may-come sort of ex- 
istence, compared with that of one who has 
risen from the dreams of his boyhood ; and 
in possession of his Ideal, stands and looks 
up with conscious manliness to the blue 
vault above him, studded with stars that 
whisper ever of hope, and of a future 
“bright beyond a mortal’s telling.” 

But I suppose we very much resemble the 
trees that grow around us. Some are con- 
tent to bend their heads so low as to reach 
the dull pool that spreads itself at their feet, 
casting back their shadows into their faces 
as if in impatient scorn; while others raise 
thémselves majestically, stretching their 
heads upward to meet the sunbeams in 
their descent upon our earth. Man would 
be a poor tame creature were he never to 
aspire to something higher and brighter and 
purer than he has already possessed himself 
of ; well saith the poet: 


** Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man.” 


I reckon that when a young man is pos- 
sessed of an Ideal, he has the key of the 
gateway leading to the perfection possible 





to himself. The formation of this Ideal, 
and how, when it is closely approached by 
the aspiring soul, it gathers to itself fresh 
beauty and strength, and floats away again 
into the distance, still to beckon on its pur- 


suer and to prompt him to greater strivings. 


and endeavorings, is in itself a study of 
interest. 

A youth with an artist’s soul may be 
wandering by the side of a murmuring river. 
In his dreamy, half-trancelike state he looks 
listlessly around him upon the beauties God 
has scattered with profusion on his right 
hand and on his left. The mighty hills 
speak of power, the blue sky of love, and 
the hush of nature of a peace which should 
possess the spirit. He may have been a 
stranger to ambition before ; no great desire 
may have come upon him us a new revela- 
tion of what could be; but now, as he con- 
tinues wandering along, or throws himself 
to rest upon the mossy bank, there creeps 
over him a vague prophecy of some distant 
attainment. The spring that is to move 
his future life has been set in motion. An 
artist’s life appears to him abundant of 
promise. Ah, to bea transcriber of nature’s 
beauties, to convey to the canvas with light- 
some touch the joyous smile of the Great 
Creator, as seen in a cloudless summer’s 
day; or to paint with a master-hand the 
majesty of His frown, appearing in the 
storm at night, when the grim dark clouds 
chase each other through the sky, as if 
hastening from the sight of His face, “ ter- 
rible to behold in anger,” and the waves 
upon the beach that lash each other into 
foam. 

Oh ! to go out and commune with nature 
in her sunshine and her shade, in her smiles 
and in her tears! Everything else seems 
trite and commonplace. And the artist that 
he would be, how he would drive from his 
life the weaknesses that beset the great; 
how he would attain to a style of execution, 
that in its purity and simplicity would speak 
to the universal mind! And through all the 
daily occupations of his life he would look 
upon the face of his Divine Master and be 
at rest. Ah, glorious Ideal, sweet child of 
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the imagination, let it go before thee in all 
things, youthful artist. 

We should endeavor to keep the youthful | 
minds over which we may have charge in a | 
healthy atmosphere of thoughts and wishes. | 


“* Murmur soft music to their dreams, 
That pure and unpolluted run, 
Like to the new-born crystal streams 
Under the bright enamoured sun.” 


It is from preconceived ideas that the 
Ideal is formed; what is pleasing to the 
mind is gathered up and stored away in the 
recesses of the memory, to be used at the 
creation of the Ideal. Let a boy read for 
the first time Plutarch with his lives of 
Cimon, Lycurgus, Alexander, Demosthenes, 
Phocion, and Marcellus, and he will be 
roused to a deep admiration of the conduct 
of these heroes; his Ideal will have added to 
itself a fresh, healthy element. 

How well I now remember the modifica- 
tions and reconstructions my Ideal under- 
went before it assumed its first determinate 
The reading of Isaak Walton’s “Complete 
Angler” gave me an affection for the fol- 
lowers of the gentle craft and the haunts of 
the glittering trout. Kirke White taught 
me to love the harvest moon, and Charles 
Lamb, with his meek, lovable nature, showed 
me how nearly an author can be allied to 
his productions, and how he can draw to 
himself the hearts of his readers. 

I suppose lovers in their sweet seasons 
think sometimes of the charming little Ideal 
Tennyson has given us in the “ Gardener's 
Daughter;" of course they never dream 
there is the least truth in Spenser’s couplet : 


“ Of honey and of gall in love there is store ; 
The honey is much, but the gall is more.” 


Is not this desire of man to attain to some- 
thing above himself, or rather, to merge his 
own being into that of a higher, the greatest 
prompting to soul-worship ? 

If what is written be true, that it takes 
all mankind to make one man, then is his- 
tory to us most invaluable. Through its 
records we draw out to the light the dis- 
tinguishing trait in the character of each of 
its worthies. Of one and the other 


“We mark the virtue and we shun the vice,” 
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and the perfection gathered, bit by bit, 


[June, 


from all, is formed by our imagination 
into one whole, to which life and existence 
is given, and it becomes to us the Ideal. 
And from the Bible, the richest of all his- 
tories, we glean for our Idealism that which 


| is nowhere else to be found in such fullness 
| and freshness. 


Well may Carlyle say, ‘“‘ The Hebrew Bible 
—is it not before all things true, as no other 
book ever was or will be?’”’ When we turn 
from other books to this one, it is as if we 
had left our few old dusty Dutch paintings 
in the valley below, and were gazing from 
the hill-top on the glories of the rising sun. 
Here we are greeted by the old patriarch 
Abraham, with his great earnest faith, and 
by David, who carried the love of his God 
from the shepherd’s fold to the throne of 
the king. His poetry alone would show him 

* An opulent soul, 

Dropt in our path like a great cup of gold.” 
But quoting “cup of gold”’ leads us to think 
of Joseph in Egypt ; and speaking of David 
as a poet, we are brought to that other Bible 
poem—the book of Job; the dignity and 
scope of which leads one insensibly to com- 
pare it with the “ Prometheus of Aéschylus”’ 
and the “Norse Edda.” But others meet 
us in the Bible, heroes of meekness, stead- 
fastness, faithfulness, and patience ; Moses 
is there with his cfrious Egyptian lore, and 
Solomon with his envied wisdom, and Paul 
with all the powers of his mighty reasoning. 
As poets wander in the woodlands to chant 
their rhymes to the music of the nightin- 
gale’s song, we wander through the pages of 
the Bible to tune our lives to the measures 
of its sacred harmony. 

It is not often we care to remember that 
the Ideal is born of the actual; that the 
images of beauty flitting across our path 
borrow their hues many a time from things 
commonplace and lowly. Carlyle, however, 
seems determined that we shall not be for- 
getful on this score, and he tells us: ‘In 
this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable, 
actual, wherein thou even now standest, 
here or nowhere is thy Ideal; the Ideal is 
in thyself; thy condition is but the stuft 
thou art to shape that same Ideal out of; 
what matters whether such stuff be of this 
sort or that, so the form thou give it be 
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the imprisonment of the actual, and criest 


to rule and create, know this of a truth; 
the thing thou seekest is already with thee, 
‘here or nowhere,’ couldst thou only see.” 


heroic—be poetic. Oh, thou that pinest in | constellations, the doing of which occupied 
| him thirty years. I doubt not the Ideal of 
bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein | 


my reader will be very different thirty years 
hence. But to it, as it exists in the present, 
give your energy and your faith. It may have 
a certain amount of crudeness and frivolity 


But whilst we admire the gorgeousness of | about it, especially when viewed by an un- 
the butterfly’s wings, need we remember | sympathetic outsider, and you yourself living 
that this same thing of beauty and sunshine | in the years to come, may smile to look back 
lay once in embryo in a worm that could | upon it. But, nevertheless, it is an Ideal, 
not move, but with its face in the dust? something higher and better than yourself, 

I have hinted at the modifications the | and as encouragement to follow in, read this 
Ideal undergoes. A new element may re- | from one of our master-minds: “I have 
peatedly be added to it, making it more and | always contended that obedience was the 


more perfect. Albertus Magnus, the reputed | 


necromancer, is said to have erected for 
magical purposes an entire man of brass, 
putting together his limbs under various 


way to gain light, and that it mattered not 
where a man began, so that he began on 
what came to hand, and in faith.” 

J. ROGERS REES. 
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THE HARPIST AND THE PRINCESS. 


YOUNG .man mounted on a noble 
steed paused upon the summit of a 
rocky ridge. His eye swept a vast stretch 


of country nearly surrounded by the rugged | 
outlines of mountain ranges: to the west, | 


an expanse of water; a broad, stately river 
flows by the city at his feet; at the right a 
castle stands out boldly from the dark foliage 
that hides its foundations. The last is the 
youth’s destination, and to it he eagerly 
turns. Ata glance it is seen that he is no 
ordinary person; the rich velvet costume 
betokens wealth, the fair brow and sparkling 
eyes indicate the promise of a noble mind; 
but the whole face is sadly marred by the 
lack of firmness about the lips. He is a 
prince, son of a king, and heir-apparent to 
acrown. With him are a few attendants, 
persons of his own age, who are watchful 
of the slightest indication of their master’s 
wishes. Is it a wonder the prince is spoiled ? 
The courtiers, aware of his probable suc- 
cession to the throne, and anxious to be in 
favor, find it to their advantage to laud his 
accomplishments and compliment his manly 
beauty. The king, busied with the affairs 
of State, seldom has time to consider his 


mental progress ; and his tutors have been | 


careful not to advocate too close application 
to study, knowing their royal pupil would 
not enjoy such an idea. The natural result 


| of such training is a proud, vain boy, full of 


| 


life, ambition, and confidence; but his nat- 
| urally kind heart and amiable disposition 
endeared him to the people. 

One day an old harpist came to the king’s 
| palace, and sang of a beautiful land in the 
far East, where dwelt a maiden whom all 
loved, and none could secure, because her 
father was resolved that her lover should be 
a man of learning and of a noble heart. 
The prince sat by the open casement, look- 
ing out with a listless air, but the song 
riveting his attention. He thought, why 
should not he secure this lovely lady? 
Might not he be the destined lover? He 
was a king's son and without an equal in 
the land; he would journey to the East, 
and if the harpist’s description prove correct 
he would sue for the lady’s hand. The next 
morning he started, and toward evening of 
the seventh day obtained his first glimpse 
| of the beautiful maiden’s home. Fora mo- 
ment he stopped, then hastened toward the 
grim old castle. As he approached, his 
glance fell on a window where the maiden 
herself stood looking down ; the prince was 
filled with admiration for the vision of love- 
liness, and as the princess retreated from 
view, the lover blew his bugle. He was 
immediately ushered into the king’s pres- 
|ence. His majesty graciously welcomed 
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the visitor, and replied to his statement in 
the following words : 

“Prince, we are honored by the occasion 
of your royal highness’ coming. My daugh- 
ter has many suitors. All these about me | 
desire her hand; but I am resolved to 
bestow her on a man of learning, and not | 
on one who depends entirely upon his title | 
and rank for a position in the world. I will | 


cheerfully present the lady to your highness | 
if you are found to meet these require- 
ments.” 
All confident of success, the prince was | 
far from being appalled by the king’s sin- 
gular freak ; he looked upon his rivals with | 
perfect unconcern ; and with his mind full | 
of the beauty of which he had obtained one | 
hasty glimpse, he impatiently awaited the | 
morrow, when the trial of mental strength | 
would decide the maiden’s fate. But woe | 
to the dreams of ambitious youth! He was | 
weighed in the balance —and found wanting. 
Then his eyes were opened, and he saw the 
flattery of his companions, and the treachery | 


of his instructors. His proud spirit was | 


touched, and he retraced his steps full of | 


indignation. He had been spared one in- | 
fliction, however: none of the rival suitors 
had satisfied the king ; all had been rejected. | 
Immediately upon arriving at his father’s 
palace, the prince devoted himself to study, | 
losing all interest in minor court affairs, 
and seldom joining the courtiers in their 
pleasures. All marveled at the change ; 
not a few tried to dissuade him from his 
purpose. ‘“ Your highness is becoming pale ; 
we fear such a severe course of study will 
undermine our prince’s health.” Another 
said, “Is there not some other lady as fair 
as this? Thou couldst have any maiden in 
the land ; why then go toa foreign country, 
and kneel at the feet of a surly old king?” 
One even hired an old harpist to sing the 
charms of a neighboring princess. 

Allin vain. The prince paid no heed to 
the courtiers, and at the end of three years 
again started for the land of the East. Be- 
fore it was with a light heart and buoyant 
spirit; now it was with calmer feelings. 
He did not dare to hope for success. Might 
not the prize be already won? The old king 
welcomed him with hearty good-will; no 





suitor had yet obtained the princess; and 
the prince again awaited the day of trial, this 
time with more fear and less confidence. 
And the lady—how was it with her? She, 
too, waited in suspense. 

The next day toward evening the father 
placed the: daughter’s hand in that of the 
young prince. ‘‘ My daughter,” he said, “ has 
not only secured the husband of her choice 
and my choice, but this prince has received 
benefit from his endeavors to secure her 
hand. A proud, self-satisfied person will 
not make a good king. I am now certain 
that the people of your land will have a 
worthy sovereign.” 

Thus the struggle was closed. The young 
man had not only received his bride, but 
had learned to distinguish the flattery of the 
foolish from the counsel of the wise. But I 
would warn you. The courtiers of the king 
still live ; beware lest they deceive you when 
you start for the land of the East to find the 
princess whose name is Wisdom. 

L, E. WARREN. 


— 


ACCORDING to Sir William Gull, Queen 


| Victoria’s physician, and of course eminent 


in his profession, it is*better, in case of fa- 
tigue from overwork, to eat raisins than to 
resort to alcoh$l. In his testimony before 


| the Lords’ Commission in London, a few 


months ago, he affirmed “that instead of 
flying to alcohol, as many people do when 
exhausted, they might very well drink water, 
or they might very well take food ; and they 
would be very much better without the al- 
cohol.” He added, as to the form of food 
he himself resorts to, “in case of fatigue 
from overwork, I would say that if I am 
thus fatigued, my food is very simple ; 7 eaz 
the raisins instead of taking the wine. 
For thirty years I have had large experience 
in this practice. I have recommended it to 
my personal friends. It is a limited experi- 
ence, but I believe it isa very good and true 
experience.” This is valuable testimony ; 
we know of none better from medical sources, 
and we commend it to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all those who are in the habit 
of resorting to “a little wine for thy stom- 
ach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” 




















THE PHYSICALLY UNFORTUNATE. 














THE PHYSICALLY UNFORTUNATE. 


ERSONS of robust constitution and 
P good herve-endurance frequently know 
little of the numerous disadvantages those 
of more delicate organization suffer. There 
are people, and I regret to say they are 
many, on the active stage of life who pur- 
sue, as best they may, their various avoca- 
tions, but are never well. They have no 
special or organic disease, nothing but 
general debility, sluggish circulation, weak 
digestion, and incompetent nervous systems. 
They are persistent and lucrative patients ; 
going often from one celebrated physician 
to another, in the vain hope of receiving 
from medicine what nature failed to give 
them, a physically sound constitution. The 
doctors in turn, knowing from whence their 
sustenance comes, listen indulgently, en- 
courage soothingly, and administer moder- 
ately. Well is it for these unfortunates if 
they always come under the care of brain- 
gifted and conscientious physicians. Sym- 
pathy is their daily and greatest requirement. 

The stronger portion of the community 
frequently grow impatient with the weak- 
lings, and consider because they are able to 
partake moderately of nourishment and ex- 
ercise that they are morbid complainers, 
hypochondriacs. Sometimes they doubtless 
are full of useless repinings, which, overflow- 
ing, disturb the peace of those about them. 

Where they have meagre opportunities 


for growth and development, being natural- | 


ly unfit and disinclined for labor, they proba- 
bly become mentally or morally incapaci- 


tated, and growing morose and reckless 
from lack of occupation, are dishonest 
leeches in society; sucking other men’s 
blood, appropriating that to which they are 
not rightfully entitled, until the institutions 
for the rescue and support of the incompe- 
tent and monomaniacs take them in charge, 
and their insignificant lives ebb out in our 
alms-houses, asylums, and prisons. 

But there are heroes among the physical- 
ly unfortunate ! men and women of angelic 
temper and of untiring mental endurance, 
who are schooled to suffering, who pursue 
life’s ordinary labor, and accomplish by 
slight or tact where their strength fails. 
They who are so thoroughly habituated to 
pain and fatigue that they would be actual- 
ly affrighted to be divested of all ailments, 
just as I was startled the other day, when 
calling on a friend who had twin babes 
with sore mouths. The new mother was 
alone with them. As she could not well 
attend to both, I immediately appropriated 
the one crying in the cradle, but they 
screamed on in concert, in spite of our con- 
tinual efforts to appease. In the course of 
an hour I had grown so accustomed to the 
conversational accompaniment that, when 
the children suddenly stilled at the same 
time, I exclaimed to my friend, under the 
impulse of momentary wonderment, “ Why, 
| Belle, what’s the matter?” 

Thus would these heroes among the un- 
| fortunates pause and query if their long- 
| borne burcen of pain were lifted. 
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These physical inabilities are often a | 
birthright inheritance ; at others, the souv- | 


enir of early and severe sickness, or misdi- 
rected remedies used therefor. 

These afflicted unfortunates, by the em- 
ployment of proper care, exercise, and diet, 
can frequently better their condition, and 
sometimes with years, outgrow or overcome 
the blemishes. That they are increasing in 
numbers among us we can scarcely deny. 
We do not improve physically as a nation, 
according to our mental development. Too 
often the burden of ,weakness is passed 
down from generation to generation, and 
the suffering never dies out. 


Inasmuch as the debilitated are never 
| wholly accountable for their lack of strength, 
| and came not of their own volition to an 
| undesirable existence ; as we are all more 
| depending and sensitive in feebleness than 
| in health, it behooves us to be ever kindly 
| and tender in our treatment of them, unre- 
| servedly loving and encouraging; lighten- 
| ing in all possible ways their constant sense 
| of weariness; and to labor, cach in our own 
| sphere, as unremittingly to improve and 
elevate the standard of our physical unfor- 
tunates as do our able journalists who are 
devoting their lives and talents to that great 
purpose. MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


TRAUMATIC TETANUS. 


FROM PERSONA 


_ is so little real knowledge of this 
most formidable affection, and the pre- 
scribed modes of treatment prove so un- 
satisfactory in their results, that the practi- 
tioner is liable to yield to the irresistibly 
depressing influence of unsuccessful exper- 
iment, and conclude that his efforts must 
look only to palliation, not cure. To 
smooth the pathway to the grave is all that 
the resources of the medical art are expected 
to avail. It is now my firm conviction that 
such a position is not the true one. When 
the physician assumes that all is done that 
can be done, when the patient is helped to 
die easy, he becomes a dangerous adviser. 

I am also convinced that the practice of 
meeting the alarming symptoms of this 
disorder with opiates, and other disease- 
producing and death-inducing agencies, 
renders the case hopeless of cure. 

What this tetanus is, I do not pretend 
to say. I stand awe-struck before the rem- 
iniscence of an experience, which is here 
presented to the profession as a matter of 
medical interest, and to the people with the 
hope of giving information as regards, in 
particular, the incipient stages of this dis- 
ease, so that correct remedial measures 
may be applied early, and thus avert the 
dreadful paroxysms which follow its onset. 
In March, 1871, I stepped upon a nail which 
pierced my right foot just at the side of the 


L EXPERIENCE. 


hollow, making a wound perhaps an inch 
in depth. The nail was immediately re- 
moved, my foot placed in warm water; the 
pain was inconsiderable, and I looked for 
no unpleasant results. But as the day 
moved on a wetyhty sense of something 
very hard to bear, but less defined than pain, 
prompted to repetition of the hot foot-bath. 
At night my sleep was undisturbed, but on 
awaking next morning an extreme languor 
came over me. ,I could scarcely arouse 
myself; and on looking out of the window, 
I wondered why people walked and moved 
about so briskly—I was so weary. My ap- 
petite was good, pulse at about the normal 
standard. During that day the sense of 
weariness increased, and a strange, appre- 
hensive feeling crept over me. I frequently 
resorted to the hot foot-bath, scarcely know- 
ing why, for there was no local pain in the 
foot. That night my sleep was troubled 
and morning found me unrefreshed, and I 
felt as though under the influence of a sub: 
tle poison—was drowsy at times during the 
day, but aroused from that with increased 
weariness, and could not rest. The third 
night, at bedtime, I ordered a full hot bath 
of five minutes, and a thorough rubbing to 
follow. My sleep was much disturbed ; 
I was restless, grated my teeth, and moaned. 
On the morning of the fourth day very sharp 
| pains darted through my head and back 
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and limbs ; a decided increase and aggrava- 
tion of symptoms, with the same languid, 
half-effort for relief. This night I prescribed 
for myself the warm half pack, and re- 
mained init tillearly morning. I slept and 
forgot my weary self, but on the fifth day I 
was almost uncontrollably restless. Added 
to the sharp pains of the previous day, was 
a desire to move continually from one room 
to another. I walked all over the house 
many times. On going up-stairs, I was 
obliged to sit down and rest frequently ; my 
breath was short, and pain in the chest 
very severe. I ordered hot fomentations 
to the liver and chest, and this gave relief 
for an hour or so, when the pains returned, 
and I had the hot applications repeated. 
This, the fifth night, the deeply poisoned 
feeling or stupor, as if from inhalation of 
some noxious vapor, was so oppressive as 
to prevent sleep. With the approach of 
the sixth day, the whole system seemed 
alive to pain and restlessness. I felt com- 
pelled to walk, but that very prompting to 
motion brought only aggravation of the pain, 
which was most distressing. 

Finding myself unable to prescribe meas- 
ures at all likely to prove available, medical 
assistance was called. At that time I was 
not aware what my condition required, nor 
from knowledge of the symptoms of tetanus 
gathered from the books, did I decide this 
to be my affliction; so little is said of its 
incipiency or preliminary stage. Butina 
few hours there was no mistaking the diag- 
nosis. A general spasm took place, ac- 
companied with such suffering as mortal 
pen can never depict. The mind was clear 
and the senses acute much beyond their 
normal standard. It seemed as though the 
nerves were played upon by some terrible 
force which rasped and tortured them in 
every imaginable way. At times it was as 
though the spirit were struggling to leave 
the body, but was prevented by something 
which delighted to inflict the most exquisite 
torture, far beyond anything physical. The 
stiffening jaws closed with a motion quicker 
than thought. The diaphragm held firmly, 
all the muscles of the chest cramped, the 
head drawn back and the body fairly lifted 
from the bed by the awfully rigid muscles. 





The brain and spinal cord seemed twisted 
and intertwined as with little hot wires ; 
the abdomen and lungs held tightly by the 
resistance of the diaphragm, and the ina- 
bility to swallow produced a sensation as of 
a hand grasping the throat. These, to- 
gether with the feeling of being pulled to 
pieces by the stretching of the stiffened 
muscles, led me to excitedly exclaim when- 
ever speech was possible, “Come, do come, 
they are pulling me, they are pulling me.” 
It seemed as though a great giant were at 
my head, and with hands of red-hot iron 
he was pressing my brain, while at my feet 
another giant was pulling me away, and at 
every muscle and nerve and fiber of my 
body was a wicked little imp pinching me 
and twirling sharp, burning wires. All the 
secretions seemed poisonous exhalations 
from the lungs, and skin extremely offensive 
as in putrid fever; a cold sweat accompa- 
nying the paroxysms, was of such unpleasant 
odor as to render very frequent change 
of clothing necessary. At no time was there 
complete cessation of the spasm. 

I will here refer to a letter from my 
physician, Dr. Glass, of Hannibal, Missouri, 
which gives account of the treatment 
pursued : 

“DR. FAIRCHILD :—Of the case of 
Traumatic Tetanus presented in your own 
person, allow me to say that it was the first 
which I had been called upon to treat 
during my practice of over thirty years, and 
I stood upon isolated ground as regards 
remedial measures. The books gave poor 
comfort, for after prescribing a most 
formidable array of drugs, they each and 
all were declared to be ineffectual. The 
doctors who kindly offered counsel were at 
a wretched loss to know what Zo do, and 
tetanus was given up as incurable; and 
I believe it is beyond the range of drug 
medication, as usually prescribed. The 
first thing I did on finding you in the spasm 
was to probe deeply the wound, rather to 
cut a deep and wide gash at the point 
where the nail entered, and plunge in this 
open wound a stick of caustic potash. 

‘« My reasons for doing so were these : that 
the thick tissues of the foot closed so firmly 
on the deep small wound as not to allow 
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the decaying matter, infinitesimal though 


it might be, to pass out; like the poison | 
from a dissecting wound it pervades the | 


whole system. The next and most pressing 
indication to be answered was relaxation. 
How could this be done. Doubtless the 
vapor bath, or full warm bath, or general 
fomentation would have answered ; but the 
least motion or change of the bed-clothes 
produced aggravation of the spasm; so I 
resorted to what in my days of drug prac- 


tice I found an efficient help to answer such | 
| Poems, hymns, passages of Scripture, long 
lobelia | 


indications—lobelia. 

“I made a weak decoction of 
seed, administered it as enema and did not 
suffer it to pass off. In this way relaxation 
was induced so far that the application of 
fomentations to the spine, to the chest, and 
abdomen could be given with great benefit. 
Rubbing was entirely desisted from, it in- 
creasing so painfully the spasm. Hot fo- 
mentations to the spine were especially 
grateful and beneficial. 


spasm was never at one time completely 
conquered, but controlled. About the tenth 


day, symptoms were decidedly more pleas- | 
ing, so far as regarded the spasms, but the | 


beginning of your terrible suffering from | 

spinal irritation may be dated at this time. 
“IT have, as you know, been repeatedly 

asked for a plan of treatment to be pursued 


in such cases. I would, first, probe deeply 
the wound and apply caustic, as soon as 
the wound is made. 
from tetanus several cases since by resort- 
ing to this method. If called after the 
spasm sets in, probe and cauterize, and 
answer indications as they present them- 
selves, but never give opiates,” 

My convalescence was most distressing. 
The whole nervous system seemed, as a phy- 
sician expressed it, “ raw,” or as though the 


nerves were on the outside, and without pro- | 


tection. I felt as though everything were act- 
ing upon me. I,a prey to all my surround- 
ings, could resist nothing. At sight of a pen, 
envelope, book, or even torn piece of news- 
paper, I became quite distracted. For 
many, many months I could neither read 
nor write. Anything suggestive of num- 
ber, as mention of the time of day, date of 


Your pulse varied | 
but little from the normal standard. The | 
| ous derangements, everything that tends to 
| exhaustion. 


I believe I have saved | 





the month, or the sight of a dish of rice 
on the table, or spoons in the spoon-helder, 
a plate of crackers, etc., would bring on 
such fearful paroxysms as would lead to 
hours of suffering. Sound produced like 
unpleasant results. On hearing the bells of 
the town ring, I always caught up a pillow 
and pressed it tightly over the top of my 
head. I felt as though the undulations of 
sound caused like waves in my tender brain ; 
it was agonizing. So exhausted was I 
nervously, that a thought was tiresome. 


before committed to memory, seemed like 
entities—right near, yet I could not utter half 
a sentence; but there was a peculiar feeling 
that they were somewhere in the memory, 


| and it was comforting—just as we some- 
| times feed the presence of a friend, though 


we may not have the assurance of sight. 
Iam thus minute in giving the history of 
my convalescence, because it may bring to 
others, as it does to me, an added convic- 
tion of the importance of avoiding in nerv- 


I longed for an “ applied pow- 
er”’ that the physiological processes of the 
system might be favored, zudependent ot 
will power; and after, and while basking in 
the sun, reveling in pure fresh air, and in 
food that was of the best, I resorted asa 
prominent measure to “remedial motion,” 
and in this found a power which controlled 
pathological manifestations, and brought 
about at last a state of abundant health 
and vigor. 

In conclusion, let me say that I would 
not omit to mention the very important ele- 
ment in the management of a// nervous 
disorders, namely, vest. They are diseases 
of exhaustion, and while passive motion is 
indicated, rest, rest, rest is the prayer— 


| most importunate of the whole system. 


M. AUGUSTA FAIRCHILD, M.D. 





— 


HEADACHE AND REsT.—Dr. Day says, 
in alate lecture: “Whatever be the plan 
of treatment decided upon, rest is the first 
principle to inculcate in every severe head- 
ache. Rest, which the busy man and the 
anxious mother can not obtain so long as. 
they can manage to keep about, is one of 
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the first remedies for every headache, and 
we should never cease to enforce it. The 
brain, when excited, as much needs quiet 
and repose asa fractured limb or an in- 
flamed eye, and it is obvious that in the 
changes of shortening the seizure and ar- 
resting the pain will depend on our power 
to have this carried out effectually. It is a 


practical lesson to be kept steadily in view, 
that there may lurk behind a simple head- 





ache some lesion of unknown magnitude 
which may remain stationary if quietude 
can be maintained. There is a point worth 
attending to in the treatment of all head- 
aches. See that the head is elevated at 
night, and the pillow hard; for, if it be 
soft, the head sinks into it and becomes 
hot, which, with some people, is enough to 
provoke an attack in the morning, if sleep 
has been long and heavy.” 





a 


a 


MEDICAL QUACKERY. 


NLESS medical science have intelligi- 
ble and true principles upon which to 
base and regulate its practice, it is perfectly 
impossible for it to have many rational ther- 
apeutic processes. Unless there is an intel- 
ligent comprehension of the nature of 
disease and the relation between dead and 
living matter, medical practice will abound | 
in conjecture and empiricism. 

In addition to these requirements of a 
rational medical science and art, there will 
be a demand fora correct récognition of 
what materials are and what are not com- 
patible with the normal condition of the 
fluids, structures, and functions of the living 
system. The generally received doctrine 
or belief among the members of the medi- 
cal profession, as well as the laity, that 
druys or medicines have inherent healing or 
curative virtues when applied to the living 
system in disease, is at the foundation of 
almost every form of medical deception 
and imposture. So long as this error pre- 
vails, charlatanism will prosper. The heal- 
ing power proper resides in the living or- | 
‘ganism; it is the same force that keeps us 
well or preserves our health; it does not 
reside in anything outside of the living sys- | 
tem. It is just as absurd to attempt to 
maintain that medicines heal or cure the 
sick, as it would be to affirm that the appli- 
ances essential to the treatment of a broken 
arm heal or cure the broken bone. Cer- 
tainly, certain materials and appliances may 
be of service or absolutely necessary to | 
promote the curative or healing process. 
Surely, those that are essential and necessary | 
to the preservation of health must be of | 








use and service in the restoration of health. 
Drugs, however, are, without a doubt, in- 
compatible with the normal condition of the 
fluids, tissues, and functions of the - living 
system. They can not act upon the living 
system, as many suppose; but the living 
system actsuponthem. The living is active 
and the dead is passive in their relation be- 
tween dead and living matter. Certainly, 
this doctrine accords with reason and ex- 
perience. Food does not act upon the 
stomach, but the stomach acts upon the 
food ; caustic or blistering materials do not 
act upon the skin, but the skin acts upon 
them; for no blister is caused when these 
materials are applied to the skin of the 
dead body. So we might refer to numerous 
facts that go to substantiate this statement 
orlaw. We know of none that furnishes 
evidence against this view. The principle 
just set forth does not, necessarily, entirely 
discard the use of drugs or medicines in 
the treatment and management of disease. 

As curative agents proper, their use can 
not be justified, because they are abnormal 
and anti-vital substances. When by their 
use they supply certain conditions that are 
essential and conducive to the establishment 
of the normal condition of the system in 
disease, then they are justifiable. In some 
instances they are useful on account of 
their destructive and controlling effects upon 
the system. In incurable diseases their 
temporary effects often justify their use. 
Anesthetics, disinfectants, escharotics, 
anti-parasites, anthelmintics, and  anti- 
dotes, as they are called, are useful 
in relation to the living system under certain 
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conditions and circumstances. From these 
considerations, drugs are never admissible 
as curative agents proper, and are never used 
as true remedial agents. Certainly, drugs or 
medicines should never be used in relation 
to the living system, except under the super- 
vision and direction of a competent physi- 
cian. Persons who accord with these views, 
and are in a measure familiar with the prin- 
ciples and laws of health, will never use 
them under any other circumstances. The 
constant and incessant use of medicines, or 
the habit of continual drugging by the pro- 
fession as well as by the people, is open to 
the severest criticism, if not to absolute 
condemnation. True remedial measures 
consist in the proper management of air, 
light, temperature, exercise, rest, water, 
food, bathing, movements, electricity, mag- 
netism, and surgical appliances. The idea 
or doctrine that considers disease to be an 
entity or something to be destroyed or poi- 
soned out of existence, is a medical error 
that is conducive to the prosperity and per- 
petuation of every form of the quack busi- 
ness. Disease is not an entity, but a vital 
process, an abnormal vital action, a reme- 
dial process—a process to be regulated and 
directed, and not destroyed or subdued. 
But this remedial process or effort must not 
be confounded with curative result. Re- 
medial action or effort may or may not be 
curative, according to circumstances. It is 
only an action or effort that tends to re- 
cover the normal condition, and this process 
may fail or succeed. If the conditions and 
circumstances are favorable the organism 
will recover. If not, it is the business of the 
physician to make them so if he or she can 

A candid writer, Dr. C. Kidd, admits and 
says in regard to medical deception and 
impostures : “Our chiefest hopes at present 
exist in the outer educated public. Itis a 
sad, but humiliating confession.”  Itis 
well known that they who profit by abuses 
and errors seldom voluntarily correct and 
expose them. As it is with us, it is for the 
pecuniary interest of physicians to have 
sickness general in acommunity. A very 
healthy community does not contribute 
much to the financial prosperity of its phy- 
sicians, unless it is made of as much pecu- 





niary interest to the physicians to keep the 
people well as it is to get them well when 
sick. Sylvester Graham observes in the 
preface of his work on the “Science of 
Human Life,” that—*“ It is certain, without 
a well-educated medical profession, of high 
moral tone, society can not prosper; and it 
is equally certain that such a profession will 
be most accurately estimated, where society 
is most intelligent in regard to the proper 
qualifications of such a profession ; and, 
therefore, the certain means of destroying 
every species of medical empiricism and 
imposture, and of securing the highest con- 
fidence in a responsible profession, zs Zo en- 
lighten the people in regard to the know!l- 
edge of the laws of Life and Health.” 
Surely, there is scarcely anything that could 
be done that would prove so fatal to the 
patronage of quacks and patent medicines 
as the general diffusion of the knowledge 
that relates to the principles of life and 
health. But many people still demand 
these so-called doctors and their medicines! 
and so long as they demand them they wil, 
have them. The most effective plan, in 
truth the only sure method to reduce the 
supply of quacks and their medicines, is to 
diminish the demand. If some plan or 
measures were put in operation that it 
would be of some pecuniary interest to the 
physician to keep the people well, as well 
as it is to get them well when sick, there 
would, undoubtedly, be less of pretension 
and imposture within as well as without the 
ranks of recognized physicians. 

Let medical writers and instructors teach 
the true nature of disease, the proper use 
and sphere of drug medicines, and the true 
relation between living and dead matter, 
and the chief corner-stone of every species 
of medical quackery and imposture will be 
broken down. With such forces in opera- 
tion medical charlatanism would decline, 
and the more gigantic and grosser forms 
would die a natural death. 

A community enlightened in regard to 
the laws and conditions of health, intelli- 
gent in regard to the fundamental principles 
of the healing art, and the proper qualifica- 
tions of the medical man or woman will 
give the highest confidence to the well~ 
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educated and qualified physician of high | to advertise his nostrum, and take out the 


moral tone. Such a community would not 
only cease to patronize patent-medicine 
makers and venders, but would stamp with 


ical error, deception, and dishonesty. 
Advertisements that relate to medication 
are, for the most part, tinctured with quack- 
ery. Some condemn them altogether. 
Some medical schools prohibit them in their 


code, yet allow them a place in their jour- | 
They are all objectionable in so far | 
as they abound in exaggeration and false- | 


nals. 


hood. The vea/ truth that relates to medi- 
cation as well as to anything else can not be 
too widely disseminated. In this matter 
there is but one legitimate method of pro- 
ceeding: let the physicians cure their pa- 
tients—such patients will be their best ad- 
vertisements ; let them publish their system 
as well as specialty of practice without 


pretension or falsehood; let them not puff 


their methods and establishments with ex- 
aggerated stuff in regard to location, means, 
skill, and wonderful cures as baits for the 
fanciful invalid. 

The Philadelphia Sunday Times lately 
made the following pertinent remarks in re- 
gard to “ Patent Medicine Advertisements,” 
which might serve as a hint and rebuke to 
other newspapers and periodicals that give 











bill in medicine, warranted to cure every- 
thing, which liberal proposition was respect- 


| fully declined, for several reasons, the prin- 
its moral disapprobation all forms of med- | 


cipal of which is that we do not need any 
such stuff, and could not and would not 
recommend it or sell it to our friends and 
acquaintances, and lastly, because we hon- 
estly believe that nine-tenths of such nos- 
trums are humbugs and swindles—got up 
to cheat the sick out of their money, with- 
out giving an equivalent, or, what is worse, 
ruining healthy people, by inducing them to 
gorge their stomachs with such truck, un- 
der the pretense of preventing disease.” 
It surely is the duty of every one, so far as 
it is possible, to detect and expose delusion 
and error.’ And we believe it to be the 
duty of the true physician to protect the 
people, as far as his or her ability extends, 
from not only patent-medicine makers and 
venders and voracious and dishortest quacks 
who prey upon their pockets and their 
health, but also from false medical doctrines 
or views that necessarily imply a ruinous 
and pernicious practice; and it is for the 
purpose of such an exposition and benefit 
to our common humanity that the foregoing 
considerations have been presented. We 
have only aimed to set forth briefly the 
more prominent facts and more important 


so much space to this worthless trash: | truths that relate to this subject. 


“An impudent New York quack asked us 


J. G. STAIR, M.D. 
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PIETY versus HEALTH. 


“ RS. GRAY took her husband’s loss 

with wonderful submission,” said 
Mrs. Allen to her friend, Mrs. Finch. “It 
is beautiful to see such Christian fortitude.” 

“Mrs. Gray enjoys very good health,” 
replied Mrs. Finch, sententiously. 

““Of course she does; but what of that ? 
what has that to do with obedience to God’s 
will?” 

“A great deal; I fancy almost every- 
thing in Mrs. Gray’s case. She is full of 
energy: she feels herself able to meet the 
world ; indeed I am not sure but she longs 
to express the fullness of her nature in some 
untried way.” 





“Then do you mean to say that she does 
not regret her husband’s death ?” 

“By no means. She is left alone, and 
she feels the solitude. But she stands erect 
in her own strength; she is conscious of 
power; her vitality puts her in true mag- 
netic relations with the sources of life ; she 
may grieve, but she can not give up; she is 
too strong.” 

“ Well, I thought it was all the grace of 
God.” 

“ Good health zs the grace of God, as far 
as it goes. But we must not mistake the 
sufficiency of vital force for genuine faith in 
God, and reliance on His power. In that 
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case, we are apt to give too much credit to 
certain persons like Mrs. Gray, and too 
little to certain others, like Mrs. Williams.” 
“ Mrs. Williams | ! She is as weak as Mrs. 
Gray is strong.” 
“ And yet, I do not doubt that she recog- 
nizes God's providence quite as fully as 


Mrs. Gray; and I think that she tries more | 


earnestly to submit to His guidance. Be- 


lieve me, we are unjust to the sorrows of a | 


woman like Mrs. Williams. 
reserve strength, and so the loss of her hus- | 
band left her weak as a vine that has been | 
torn from its support. We criticise her, 


and leave her alone in her solitude, though 
we praise | 


she has great need of our help; 
Mrs. Gray, and seek her society and talk 
about her piety and her faith, when if she 


were to lose her health, and the courage | 


that comes therefrom, she might sink far 


below the level of many whom we now call | 


weak.” , 

“If piety and health are "synonymous, it 
stands us in hand to keep ourselves as well | 
as possible,” 


“I did not say that they were synonymous; | 
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She had no | 
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selves en rapport with God’s laws as written 

in our bodies. By a perfect eye we see the 
| physical world perfectly ; through the har- 
| mony of health we discern the true spiritual 
| relations ; or if not intellectually discerning 
them, we come into such true conditions 
that we feel as safe as a child that holds its 
father’s hand; and this sense of safety, this 


| but we can not be too ‘careful to heap our- 


| freedom from care or fear, is the essence of 
strength.” 
“But how is it when sick persons are 
| happy and strong?” 
“ Ah, that is when the soul triumphs over 
the body; when it is strong enough to rise 
above its limitations ; when the will is vital- 
| ized by union with the divine will. There 
is a condition, very rare, we all know, when 
| the spirit is in harmony, through its constant 
companionship with the spiritual realm. 
Then it sings, though in a sick body, as a 
| bird might sing in a snare, its fright as- 
| suaged by hearing the sweet notes of its 
| companions, and knowing that it would 
| soon be set free to join them.” 
MRS. M. 


F, BUTTS. 


WHAT COMES OF IT. 


OUNG man, if you wish to make yourself ob- 
noxious to a large proportion of the genteel, 
and to a still larger proportion of the sensible 


people; if you want to contract a habit that makes | 
necessary separate accommodations for you in cars | 
or on boats, where your offense may not smell in | 


from the highly pegfumed cigarette to the foul- 
| fumed, loathsome old pipe; from the pink flush 
of health with its fresh aura, down through the 
various stages of selfish habit and conduct, to 
the brown, withered, decrepid, prematurely old 
man with his pipe and tobacco-pouch (unless 


the nostrils of respectable people; which makes | 


them drop out of the atmosphere of your smoke- 
stack, or swing around the mephitic pools you 


leave at intervals in your wake—a babit which | 
turns you out of the parlor and drawing-room | 
into the club-house, bar-room, or into the streets | 
—from the society of refined ladies into a lower | 


order of social intercourse ; which fills your rye- 
tem with a poison so offensive that thé breath you 
exhale, and the insensible perspiration you cast 
off, vitiates the air forrods about you, and makes 


you a walking nuisance from which delicate | 
nostrils turn away in disgust—then begin early the | 


use of tobacco. 


The young patron of the cigarette may not 
realize this, but the reality will come when the 
subtle influence of habit has degencrated, as 
most certainly it must, into a slavish bondage 
from which there is little hope of release. 

It is a habit which (in common with alcohol) 
has its regular and inevitably retrograding scale, 


How rt Looks. 


nature, unable to longer tolerate the abomination, 
arrest the course by paralysis of the heart). 

Do you want to proclaim your love with words 
steeped in the essence of tobacco? Do you 
want to take to the altar a habit which will im- 
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pose upon your wife the burden of its filthy sur- 
roundings—make your presence a repugnance, 
and perpetual reproach for her sacrifice? Will 
you live in a habit that will eat away your sub- 


stance while the little family growing up about | 


you plead in vain for better subsistence — that 


will make you hug your own appetites while | 
those depending upon you are neglected ? Then | 


begin early to smoke and chew tobacco, for 
this almost of necessity follows its use. But 
if you could not make a wife of one who had 


formed this habit, then have the pride and man- 
hood to offer your heart and companionship un- 
tainted by this vile insult to health and decency, 
that she may not have to accept your proffer 
under a painful protest from her whole delicate 
nature. If you would not have this great canker 
worm fasten itself upon the lives of your chil 
dren, don’t invite it by your example; don’t 
| stamp it into their organic appetites by steeping 
your own body in the distilled juices of this 
| defiling and paralyzing poison. E. W. A. 





NOTES IN SCIENCE 


The Orbit of the Earth.—“ A body 
moving in space, and acted upon by two 
Sorces only, equal in quantity and opposite in 
direction, can not describe an ellipse.” 

This is a proposition of Mr. James Mc- 
Carroll, of this city, who argues, that, in view 
of it, the centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
hitherto regarded as the sole agents concern- 
ed in shaping the course of the earth round 
the sun, are insufficient to account for the 
elliptical form of that course; and that, con: 
sequently, we must look for a third force, 
that is variable in quantity, and bring it to 





bear also upon the formation of the ecliptic, 
before we can account satisfactorily for the 
present shape of the latter. In fact, he as- 
serts positively that the action of three forces, 
one of which is variadle, is indispensable to 
the formation of the great ellipse of the eclip- 
tic; and this third and variable force, he 
asserts to be in the magnetism of the sun, 


AND “AGRICULTURE. 


ly, and which throughout one-half of the orbit 
of the latter, supplements the centripetal 
force, and throughout the other the centrif- 
ugal force—the greatest amount of magnetic 
attraction being at the point where the earth 
enters its perihelion, and the maximum of 
repulsion occurring at the point where it 
leaves it, where, combining with the centrif- 
ugal force, it, for the time being, overpowers 
the centripetal, and compels it to describe a 
larger arc; thus elongating the circle, so to 
speak, that would have resulted from the 
action of the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
only. The annexed diagram will illustrate 
more fully the ideas of Mr. McCarroll on this 
interesting subject. 

Here we have the earth—the black dots— 
represented as performing its journey round 
the sun, which is in the center of a circle, 
indicated by the dotted line, that would, as 
alleged, have been described by the earth, 
had it been acted upon by the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces only. The figures, 1, 
2, 3, etc., denote the twelve spaces or the un- 
equal segments of the ellipse, through one of 
which the earth passes each month of the year. 
P. indicates the earth’s perihelion, or near- 
est approach to the sun, and A. its aphelion, 
or greatest distance from that luminary. The 
arrows show the direction of its course, and 
the lines centering on the sun, the radius and 
the direction of the centripetal force. When 
the earth reaches the point of the ascending 
arrow, it has become so highly magnetized 
or electrified that a maximum of repulsion 
taking place, supplements the centrifugal 
force and compels the centripetal to describe 
a larger arc. When the earth reaches its 
aphelion it has become negative, and travels 
at its slowest, as the magnetic repulsion of 
the sun has ceased, and the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces are at their weakest. When 
it passes this point, however, the magnetic 
attraction of the sun begins to act again, and, 
supplementing the centripetal force, the earth 
approaches its perihelion with accelerated 
speed, the maximum of magnetic attraction 
being felt at the point where it just enters it. 

This proposition seems to accord with 
Kepler's Second Law, in relation to the radius 





vector of a planet, although, to meet it, the 
which attracts and repels the earth alternate- | 


position of the sun might have to be altered 
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slightly in the lower of the foci of the el- 
lipse; but so slightly, that the difference would 
be theoretical only. We have not paid suf- 
ficient attention to this matter to venture any 
decided opinion upon it ; although we regard 
it worthy of careful investigation on the part 
of those who make such subjects a study; 
and the more so, as Mr. McCarroll seems to 
have already attracted wide-spread attention 
in relation to his solution of the mysteries of 
the gyroscope, and to his “New Law of 
Motion.” Under any circumstances, how- 
ever, we are inclined to concur in his opinion, 
that it requires three forces to describe the 
orbit of the earth, which is elliptical. 

Drug Adulteration.—Dr. Squibb, of 
Brooklyn, at a recent society meeting, gave 
some interesting statistics as to his experi- 
ments on the purity of cream-tartar, in which he 
had found samples as offered for sale to vary 
from Io to g2 per cent. of pure cream tartar, 
the adulterations consisting of tartrate of lime 
and terra alba. He also told how one could 
go to stores in New York, where he would 
be taken into a room in which a sample table 
is set with different grades of terra alba. 
One, you are told, will make a beautiful, 
bright cream tartar, another a dull one, and 
so on, from one end of the table to the other, 
each having a particular use.—J/ed. and 
Surg. Report. 

This sort of fraud extends all through the 
drug trade ; the most costly articles being the 
most subject to adulteration. Frequent com- 
plaints are met with from physicians that they 
can not depend upon the character of the 
medicine which they prescribe. 

An Investigation in Heredity.— 
At the last session of the National Associa- 
tion, in this city, October 8th, Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt, Custodian of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, announced that the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Health had undertaken to 
investigate the laws of heredity, and was 
about to make extensive circular inquiries 
in that department of research. One idea is 
to trace in direct and indirect lines all he- 
reditary personal peculiarities: large size of 
nose, peculiar shape of ears, and features of 
that sort. It is thought that by sending out 
blanks in this country and abroad, many re- 
plies will be received. These blanks provide 
for a collection of statistics upon which can 
be based an investigation of the laws govern- 
ing the inheritance of pathological conditions, 
abnormal characteristics, and any marked 
family peculiarities. It is also desired to 
determine the age at which these conditions 
appeared in ancestor or parent, and the age at 
which they became perceptible in the de- 
scendants or children. Some characteristics 
remain unchanged in their mode of appear- 
ance through many generations, while others 
vary constantly, sometimes with a periodicity 
which implies some regularly recurring cause, 
and sometimes with a very confusing irregu- 
larity. It has been observed that normal or 
abnormal characteristics show a decided 
tendency to appear in descendants at an 





earlier age than that at which they first show- 
ed themselves in the ancestor or parent. It 
the answers are sufficiently numerous, the 
results when tabulated ought to be of value 
also in the history and classification of hered- 
itary diseases. The Board will furnish these 
blanks to all who will use them, and they 
are to be returned to Prof. Hyatt. 


Petroleum as Fuel.—The announce- 
ment is made that a new contrivance for 
using petroleum as fuel has been success- 
fully tested. The test was made recently at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard in the presence of 
naval officers and other scientific gentlemen. 
The fuel, which consists of a mixture of pe- 
troleum and coal-tar, is supplied through a 
pipe, and is atomized by coming in contact 
with a current of superheated steam. In this. 
way the necessary amount of oxygen is ob- 
tained, and the result is said to be a heat far 
more intense than any blast furnace fed with 
coal can supply. With this heat it is said 
that pig iron can be melted in ten minutes 
instead of two hours, as is done with coal, 
and the time for melting glass can be reduced 
from sixteen hours to two. The inventor 
will at once introduce his apparatus into 
some of the furnaces at Pittsburgh, in Penn- 
sylvania, where its practical value can be 
ascertained beyond dispute. If it succeeds 
it will furnish a new use for petroleum, which 
is now almost a drug in the market, and will 
set the coal-producers to thinking about 
something better than a fragile combination 
to keep up their prices. 


Smoking Seed Corn.—An intelligent 
farmer, who is a very close observer and a 
very successful corn farmer, says that he 
always smokes Hisseedcorn. After selecting 
the seed, he hangs it in his smoke-house and 
smokes it well. Sometimes the corn is quite 
black. The result of this treatment is that 
the corn is not liable to rot before it sprouts, 
and insects do not disturb it. Where he 
uses smoked corn there is no necessity of 
replanting. He has tested this experiment 
for a number of years, and has always been 
successful. Last year he ran out of smoked 
corn while planting one field, and used a 
small quantity of corn that was not smoked. 
On the portion where the unsmoked corn was 
he was compelled to replant the greater part. 


Lead - Poisoning.—The dangerous 
character of lead compounds is shown by the 
fact, that, in the years from 1838 to 1847, no 
fewer than 3,142 patients suffering from lead 
colic were admitted into the hospitals of 
Paris, although there were during that period 
only two white-lead and red-lead works in 
the city. Of these patients 112 died. When 
lead pipes become incrusted with sulphide 
of lead, they may be cleaned in this way: 
Allow a hot, concentrated solution of sul- 
phide of sodium to flow through the pipes 
for ten or fifteen minutes. The inside of the 
pipes will then appear as if coated with a 
gray glaze, and water may then be passed 
through them free of any lead. 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS PHRENOLOGIST. 


VERY profession has its false as well 
as its conscientious workers. We 
hear frequently of the doings of men calling 
themselves phrenologists who would be a 
disgrace to any calling, and it is but natural 
that they reflect not a little dishonor upon a 
most beneficent calling in the opinion of 
those who are conversant with the princi- 
ples of phrenological science, and are influ- 
enced by the criticism of the prejudiced. 
The conscientious phrenologist is modest ; 
he arrogates to himself no high position ; 
he does not pre-empt the respect of society ; 
he feels that his responsibilities are large ; 
that he must work with care, even with 
anxiety. Standing in the relation of a coun- 
selor to the public in matters relating to 
mentality, a missionary character has been 
forced upon him; for in his earnestness he 
can not help appearing as a teacher of 
morals. His whole vocation bears upon 
the amelioration of man’s physical and 
mental economy, and it naturally gravi- 
tates toward moral reform. No one un- 
derstands better than he the nature of indi- 
vidual and social improvement ; and no one 
discerns more clearly the capability of men 
for growth in every element of their intel- 





lectual and moral natures. So he can not 
help urging those who come under his 
observation, fo cultivate habits conducive to 
purity and refinement, and to live in a high- 
er moral atmosphere than has been their 
wont. Now, to fill up the measure of this. 
calling as a missionary, the phrenologist 
must be not only conscientiously earnest, 
but also extensively learned, and possess a 


wide experience. One who has been in the 


field for several years, recently said in a let- 


ter to the editor, that he stood appalled at 
the greatness of the subject which he had 
chosen as his profession. Such a man can. 
be trusted because of his appreciation of 
the magnitude of his work, and the obli- 
gations it imposes. But lest the modest 
student should be led to hesitate and doubt 
his capability for entering upon such a voca- 
tion, we would say that in no department 
of life does experience accumulate so fast 
and prove so healthful as in practical Phre- 
nology. With as much training in his pur- 
suit as the average student of medicine or 
law possesses when he enters upon his, the 
young phrenologist, although beginning, as 
he should, in an humble way, finds himself 
performing the services of a teacher of mor- 
ality, temperance, and hygiene quite uncon- 
sciously, and ere long experiences a certain 
sense of growing power and of self-reliance. 
His materials stand all around him ready 
for study, each replete with suggestion, and 
every step forward in experience is accom- 
panied with glimpses of truth, and revelations 
which place in a clear light what previously 
appeared mysterious or confused. 


“2c. 


PROFESSIONAL INDEFINITENESS. 


N the proceedings of the Chicago Medi- 
cal Society, at its regular meeting, March 
24th last, Dr. B. R. Brower read a paper on 


traumatic insanity, in the course of which. 
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he alluded to three cases. One was that of 
an army officer who, before receiving the 
injury, ‘‘a scalp wound, with possibly a 
slight injury to the skull, ffom which he 
apparently recovered,” was noted for his 
kindness, temperance, and affection ; after. 
ward, his disposition changed, and he be- 
came suspicious, vindictive, and brutal, as 
When intoxicated he 
beat his wife and children. 


well as intemperate. 
The second 
case was that of an Irishman of middle age, 
considered kind and peaceable. During the 
war his head was injured, “involving the 
Afterward he indi- 
cated marked changes of disposition ; became 


skull in a depression.” 


estranged from most of his old friends, was 
generally suspicious of those around him; 
had hallucinations with regard io evil spirits. 
One night he woke out of his sleep and shot 
his wife, and then shot himself. He recov- 
Subse- 
quently he cut his throat while in prison 
and died. 

The third case was that of a man who 


ered and was tried for murder. 


also killed his wife. Previously to the mur- 
der, he had acted in such a way as to be 
deemed insane, and was subsequently sent 
to the asylum. In this case the reporter 
says: “ The insanity was clearly traceable 
to an injury of the head received years 
before, which was followed slowly by, first, 
headache; then, inattention to business ; 
then, by other more positive symptoms of 
insanity.” 

These and other cases which we fre- 
quently meet with in medical publications, 
are exceedingly interesting to us as phre- 
nologists ; but they fail to meet our require- 
ments because of their indefiniteness with 
respect to the location of the injury. We 
can infer from the mental phenomena as to 
what may be the region of the brain im- 
paired; but this would be merely a deduc- 


tion in the opinion of most intelligent peo- 





ple of a speculative complexion. If surgeons 
and medica! observers would only be expli- 


cit in reporting their cases, and take some 
pains to describe accurately the region of 
disease or injury where the brain is involved, 
it would be doing science generally a serv- 
ice. Not long ago, as the reader will re- 
member, an account was published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL of a case of traumatic in- 
sanity, the subject of which was restored by 
an operation performed at the importunity 
of his wife. The man had been confined 
in an asylum for more than fifteen years, and 
during all that time he was subjected to fits 
of violent mania. His wife, as it would 
seem, believed in the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy, and finally prevailed upon the superin- 
tendent of the asylum to have her hus- 
band’s head trepanned at the place where 
he had received the injury, although the 
wound had long years before healed over, 
and not even a scar remained. It was found 
that the inner plate of the skull had been 
depressed and exerted pressure on the brain 
beneath. The projecting part was removed 
and the wound closed. Immediately after, 
the maniac recovered his reason. 

It is evident to us that many cases of 
traumatic insanity would be cured, or much 
relieved, by simiiar treatment. Physicians 
know that what may appear, externally, to 
be a slight injury to the cranium, may in- 
volve serious trouble internally. It were 
better that the experiment were made, even 
if only a slight possibility of cure were dis- 
cerned, than that the lunatic should remain 
in his derangement indefinitely. Surgeons 


nowadays perform very wonderful opera- 
tions on the trurk and limbs, and it fre- 
quently happens that an operation upon the 
trunk involves much more danger than one 
upon the cranium; yet it is customary, un- 
less the wound to the head be in the nature 
of a compound depressed fracture, not to 
attempt to remove the bone, or raise it. 
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THE FREEDMAN’S HEGIRA. 
T= country has become much agitated 

over a movement on the part of the 
freedmen of the South, which has been 
in operation for fully three years, and 
threatens consequences of a very disastrous 
character to certain parts, if not to the whole 
South, Last summer a friend residing in Mis- 
sissippi said, in the course of a letter, that 
the negroes of her neighborhood were rapidly 
leaving fer some unknown “ promised land ” 
in the West, and that it was very difficult 
Up to 
that time the migration had been so moder- 


to procure help to harvest the crops. 


ate that it excited little remark, but within 
the past six months it has indicated the 
character of a wide-spread organization or 
mania. The chief objective point seems to be. 
Kansas, and already the population of that 
State has been augmented by several thou- 
sands of the refugees. 

The press of the country has discussed 


this remarkable phenomenon from all points 








of view, so that it is unnecessary for us to- 
venture a theory with respect to its origin. 
It is almost superfluous to say that we re- 
gret it in consideration of the injury which 
must result to the physical resources of the 
Southern States, from the withdrawal of so 
great a part of its working material. Doubt- 
less the Southern people are beginning to 
realize very seriously the value of the ne- 
gro’s labor, and the wisdom of stemming 
the tide of his migration by a course of 
liberality and munificence. The negro is 
capricious, but at the same time he is gen- 
erous and forgiving to excess. He loves 
the old home with a fervor not often found 
in the white, and treatment which conduces 
to excite his home sentiment will rarely fail 
to alter his declared intention to leave the 


place of his birth and dearest associations. 
If the freedman think that he has been 
grievously wronged, let his white neighbor 
give him assurances of kind and humane 
treatment, and we doubt not the flow West- 
ward will soon be arrested. 








{hur fflentora fjurean, 





* He that questioneth much» .all learn much "—Bacon, 





Eo Our Eorrespondents. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN Inquiry Fatts To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, fersons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with = address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 





BRAIN STIMULUS.— HEAD SCRATCH- 
ING.— Question: Why does a man scratch his 
head when in deep study? This query has been 





propounded here, but it seems that no one can 
answer it. Thinking that you would be more 
likely to answer it correctly than any one else I 
know of, I have concluded to write you.—Z,T.R.” 

Answer: An irritation of any part of the body 
when in health stimulates the nervous action, 
more blood as a result is drawn to that part, 
and there is a more general activity set us. 
There is a special sympathy between the nerves 
of the surface and those of the organs situated 
beneath. When a man is thinking deeply, the 
activity of the brains organs often produces 
an unconscious movement of the hand to the 
head, and the habit is easily formed of rub- 
bing the head. An inflammation of the brain is 
treated partly or entirely with cool or soothing 
applications to the region affected. These ap- 
plications operate upon tise substance of the 
brain, chiefly by reflection through the vaso- 
motor nerves. 
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COLORADO.—Question : “ From what is 
the name “Colorado” derived ?”’ 

Answer: This State, so remarkable for its 
scencry and geology, derives its name from the 
diversity of colors its hills and rocks exhibit. 
They have their contrasts of white, pink, and 
blue, while the unchanging verdure of the 
gnarled and white-fringed pines offers its pleas- 
ant relief. The upper ranges of the mountains, 
with their snowy peaks, are sometimes silver in 
tone. At other times the snow is a pink, fading, 
as the sun sets, into a gray and violet and white. 
Most of the views of Colorado scenery given us 
by fine artists do not exaggerate their gorgeous- 
ness. 


WISDOM-TEETH.—Qwestion : “Does it 
affect the intellect of a person to receive wisdom 
teeth, and at what age is it proper to receive 
them, and do you get them on both sides of the 
mouth at once, or first on one side and then the 
other?”’ @ 

Answer: Wisdom-teeth generally show them- 
selves when the time comes; and we think that 
they do have some relation to the intellect. Peo- 
ple talk about having their eye-teeth cut, but 
the wisdom-teeth do not sprout until long after 
the eye-teeth have grown; and if one did not 
show some grains of sense at seventeen or eight- 
een or twenty years of age, it is not likely that 
the growth of the wisdom-teeth would help him 
much. These teeth have a way of coming in 
somewhat irregularly, and in some people they 
occasion many unpleasant sensations ; as there 
are four of these teeth, one may be considerably 
exercised in mind for three or four years before 
they are all out of the gum. Take care of your 
teeth in general ; their preservation itself will in- 
dicate a fair amount of intellectual sagacity. 


SIT OR SET.—Question : Which of these 
terms is right as applied to hens? Answer: We 
can set a hen on a nest, but it is quite impossible 
to sither. She must do that herself; just as no- 
body can sit us on achair. A man can set a basin 
on a wash-bench, and he can sit on a dog’s tail, 
but there may be consequences which would 
render it unpleasant to do the latter. A hen, 
when sitting on a nest has probably a different 
object in view than we have when sitting on a 
chair; but so far as the mere posture is con- 
cerned, there is great similarity. 


YELLOW FEVER.—R.C.S.—The ex- 
treme methods of treatment introduced by the 
early hydropathists are not generally in vogue 
now, and intelligent physicians of all schools are 
coming to an agreement with regard to the 
great efficacy of water applications. In the 
treatment of yellow fever, we believe water to 
be a most useful agegt. One who understands 
its application can produce really wonderful re- 
sults. We are not able to explain the nature of 





yellow fever, and our examination of the sub- 
ject, as discussed in the medical publications, 
has not brought us to any definite conclusion. 
Indeed the late committee on the yellow fever 
in the South did not succeed in reaching a satia- 
factory determination concerning the nature of 
yellow fever—its origin, progress, ete. There 
were wide differences of opinion among the 
gentlemen who assisted at the conference; and 
what was finally reported appears to have been 
in many respects contrary to the views of those 
who had the most experience in its observation 
and treatment, they, however, being the minor- 
ity. We think that yellow fever is similar 
to other biliary disorders, but more intense and 
rapid in its operation. In fine, it seems to us to 
be a typhoidal state suddenly induced. 


LOCATION OF LANGUAGE.—I wish to 
find a little fault with your Text-book and Chart. 
Perhaps I may be wrong, but I am going to 
speak about it anyway. What I am going to 
say is about the faculty of Language. I think 
the organ is laid down in the wrong place.. The 
people with what is called the observing eye are 
the most eloquent speakers. People with what 
are called full, or the large sac under the eye, are 
more apt to be very particular to put in every 
word than those with the sac smaller, and es- 
pecially where the organ of Continuity is strony. 
I really think that the organ of Language is 
misplaced. H. D. 

Answer: Were it not that the physiologists 
outside the sphere of Phrenology have multi- 
plied facts bearing upon the location of Lan- 
guage, and confirming the phrenological theory, 
we would be incliged to give your query more 
serious attention. You will find by consulting the 
works of Ferrier, Dalton, Flint, and others, that 
the location of the nerve-center in the Lrain for 
Language is established, and itS development 
must produce the indication on which the esti- 
mate of the phrenologist is based. You say that 
persons with a full or large sac under the eye are 
more particular while talking to put in every 
word. By that you mean that they possess 
greater fluency and greater flow of words. That 
is just the claim of the phrenologist. Your re- 
mark in regard to the most eloquent speakers, 
we take it, means that eloquence comes of their 
clearness and precision in statement. It does 
not follow that because a man is fluent that he 
is eloquent; on the contrary, many who are 
noted for brevity, are also noted for eloquence. 
It is clearness in the presentation of one’s mean- 
ing that constitutes true oratory. Some of the 
most eloquent men who have lived—Webster, for 
instance—were not remarkable for the mere copi- 
ousness of their vocabulary. They used plain, 
simple, every-day words, so that their meaning 
was understood by every one in their audience, 
and hence their influence. We do not see that 
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your views are, on the whole, contrary to the 
claims of the books. 


PHONOGRAPHIC TEXT-BOOKS.—E. W.S. 
—We do not think that the revised edition of Mr. 
Munson’s Complete Phonographer is such an im- 
provement on the former edition as to warrant 
your throwing aside the old for the new. In his 
new edition Mr. Munson’s aim was to include 
what are deemed to be recent improvements in 
the practical exercise of the reporter’s art. The 
edition of ’68 is sufficient for the purposes of 
short-hand writing. But if one wish to keep 
pace with progress, he should make use of all 
the improvements. 


TEMPERAMENT IN MARRIAGE.—Would 
it be well for a man of dark complexion, hair 
and eyes, to marry a woman of light complexion, 
light hair, and blue eyes, and round, full face; 
the man an American, and the woman of foreign 
parentage ? 

Answer: The temperamental relations, as far 
as they are described by you, are favorable. It 
would be well, however, to inquire into the 
character of the stock or descent of both sides. 
Our book on the “ Temperaments’? has the 
whole subject set forth in a clear and practical 
manner. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 








Ghat Ehey Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 














PHRENOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE.— A 
writer in the Warren (R. I.) Gazette thus dis- 
courses : 

“The first phrenological work which we ever 
read was by the well-known Scotch writer, 
George Combe, published long ago, ere the 
demonstrations of the science bad arrived at 
anything like their present accuracy. The book 
had probably been in the world for some years 
before we saw it, but the subject had for us a 
bewitching freshness. It gave us something to 
think of. The heads of our acquaintances as- 
sumed a novel value to us. 

‘* Meanwhile, Phrenology came up for discus- 
sion in all social gatherings ; for it was compara- 
tively new ; and the mind, in dwelling upor it, felt 
a fascination akin to that which must have been 
experienced by Columbus when he first explored 
the Bahamas. We had not then fallen entirely 
out of the habit of church-going ; and the shapes 





of those multitudinous heads that rose above the 
pew-backs in front of us, remain to-day impressed 
on our memory. Some of the good people who 
came up the aisle, or sat or stood before us, had 
no hair; and their ‘“‘ bumps” were left high and 
dry, like rocks at low water. It was an oppor- 
tunity that we appreciated. How many charac- 
ters of bald-headed people we carried home with 
us! Some had large Causality and Comparison, 
and in their exhortations gave reasons for the 
faith that was in them ; some had immense Ven- 
eraticn, aud were devotional without asking 
questions; some had bulging Combativeness, 
and almost challenged the ‘ arch enemy’ to show 
himself if he dared! some, at Benevolence, had 
a great rise, like a wave, and what they said was 
winning and heart-felt. 

‘* We never knew a person, at any time or place, 
to belie his head ; for if he pretended to great 
feeling when he really had none, or to great 
goodness when he was evil, there would always 
remain a something in his general appearance 
which bespoke him insincere. His Secretiveness 
and Imitation would not be quite wide enough to 
cover his moral deficiences.” 


EXPERIENCE IN HYGIENE AT HOME.— 
A correspondent of Green county, Wisconsin, 
writes: ‘“‘Twenty years ago I was taking the 
Water- Cure Journal; took it six or twelve 
months ; sewed a number of them together, and 
have them yet. At about that time I purchased 
the ‘ Water-Cure Manual,’ by Joel Shew. I then 
thought that the water-cure system was a com- 
mon-sense doctrine, and think so yet. I was 
then forty-six years old, had a wife that was a 
good rich cook; we had a large family, and I 
had a great abundance of outdoor work, so that 
I could eat a great amount of good stuff with 
apparent comfort. But I began to think the 
great error of my life had been eating too much 
rich food. Many times in our home treatment 
of disease we have referred to the works just 
alluded to for counsel,-and have never failed 
when making a fair trial. At my present age, 
sixty-six, I intend to learn more, and practice it. 
Let me give you a case of malpractice, as I call 
it. A son in our family, twelve or fourteen years 
of age, was troubled with stoppage at the bowels, 
and the physician who was called in doctored 
him daily for neerly one week, the patient con- 
tinually growing worse. I took the matter in 
hand by asking the doctor if he ever gave injec- 
tions. He said, yes, sometimes. I then asked 
him how it would answer to give the boy some. 
He said they would not hurt him. The experi- 
ment was tried; about fourteen minutes after- 
ward there was a discharge, which so much 
relieved him that he went to sleep, and enjoyed 
a good night’s rest, and commenced to recover 
from that time. D. 8.” 
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THOUGHTS ON THE TRINITY.—No one | 
is free from error. “If we say we have no er- 
ror, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us.’”” Do not criticise the translation, for it 
is true. We are all errorists. There are no 
teachers of error but are also teachers of pre- 
cious truths. Unmixed error does nut exist 
among men, neither does unmixed truth exist 
among them. God blesses us only through the 
truth. His “truth is our shield and buckler.”’ 
Relying on it, we are perfectly safe. If we are 
undone, it will be through error. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, as often taught, 
has a great deal of absurdity and nonsense in it 
—a great deal that is calculated to make unbe- 
lievers. We might as well try to believe that 
two and two make six, as to believe some trini- 
tarian nonsense which some have termed ortho- 
dox. Yet, however inexplicably absurd it may 
be—however contrary to Scripture and common 
sense, 50me would condemn us to worse than 
purgatory if we do not blindly believe. I say 
blindly, for it would be impossible to believe it 
otherwise than blindly. No difference what God 
may say, there are those who expect us blindly 
to hold to the traditions of the elders. I do not 
know of teachings thut are more absurd than 
those of some who regard themselves as stand- 
ards of orthodoxy. But I believe all trinitarians 
hold this grand, glorious, soul-saving doctrine, 
that we have in Christ a divine Saviour—one who 
is “‘able to save to the uttermost.” By His in- 


fluence, men are raised from the depths of deg- | 


radation and sin to newness of life. They are 
made new creatures. Christless systems of the- 
ology are powerless for good. They do not res- 
cue gems from the gutters. They do not make 
the Satanlike Godlike. We need—yes, we must 
have, just such a Saviour as the Bible proclaims. 

So certain as the Bible is true and God isa 
trinity, so also man is a trinity. Man was made 
in the image and likeness of God.—Gen. i. 26. 
As God is, so was the new-made man, except 
that the One is infinite and the other is finite. [ 
refer to man as he was before his fall, and as he 
will be after his restitution. One of the shortest 
definitions of God is, that He is an infinite man ; 
and of man, that he is a finite god. The one has 
the same attributes asthe other. Infinity makes 
the difference between them. 

That man is a trinity is clearly taught in 1 
Thess. v. 23, and many other passages of Script- 
ure. ‘* And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless to the 
coming of our Lord Jesns Christ.’”” Whether 
any of our trinitarian friends have three persons, 
and but one essence, I leave to them to deter- 
mine. Ido not speak for them. I do not say 





how defective they may be, but I have a body, a 


soul, and a spirit—a soma, a psuche, and pneuma 
—three essences ; but I have but one person. 

1. I “teach that each subsistence has a pecul- 
iarity incommunicable to the others.” 

2. I “‘assért that each subsistence, with the 
others, is a man.”’ 

If we had a body and a soul, but not a spirit, 
we would not be men; we would only be mere 
animals—not allied to the highest intelligences 
of the universe. We would not be like God and 
angels, but merely like the beasts which perish. 
If we had a body and a spirit, but not a soul 
( psuche), we would be anomalies in the universe 
—unlike anything which God has made or ever 
will make. If we had a soul and spirit, but not 
a body, we would not be perfect men, but such 
as the dead in Christ are—in an anomalous condi- 
tion. The perfect union of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit constitutes Him the perfect, glorious 
God whom we adore, The perfect union of body, 
soul, and spirit on carth constitutes a man—noth- 
ing else will. 

Take any other view of our manhood, and 
there are many passages of Scripture which are 
inexplicable. Take this view of man, and it is 
in harmony with facts of science ; take this view 
of the trinity of the Godhead, and it is no 
harder to be understood than the trinity of the 
manhood, or the duality of the mere animal, and 
it throws light on many passages of the Word of 
God. While the trinity of the Godhead is a 
doctrine which is coeval with Christianity, ‘‘ The 
three persons in the Godhead was not formally 
stated in the Church for nearly three hundred 
years after our Lord’s ascension.” Indeed, if we 
deny the trinity of the Godhead and of the man- 
hood, it is impossible to explain some of the 
teachings of the Old Testament. 

We have bodies, and, therefore, are allied to 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms; therefore, 
we are corporeal. We have souls—Hebrew, neph- 
ish; Greek, psuche; Latin, anima—and, there- 
fore, we are allied to the animal, and we our- 
selves are animals. We are soul-heings, or be- 
ings possessed of a soul. To say of anything 
that it is an animal, is to say that it is possessed 
of an anima, or soul. 

That every animal has a nephish, psuche, anima, 
or soul, is evident from a great many passages 
of the original of God’s Word, from Gen. i. 20, 
21, 24, 30, to Rev. vili. 8,9. Like the English 
word, soul, the original word is frequently used 
for the entire man. See the original of Matt. 
xvi. 25, 26; Mark viii, 35-37; Luke ix. 9-24; 
1 Peter iii, 20; and a great many other pas- 
sages in the Old and New Testaments. In the 
Bible the soul is never said to be immortal, but 
the opposite is said. The wicked dead are never 
called psuchai, but they are called pneumata. 
The righteous dead are never called pneumaia, 
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put they are called psuchai. Therefore, the first | 
death of the one must be different from that of 
the other. It seems that in the first death the 
psuche of the wicked dies, but that of the right- 
eous does not. The wicked dead, like Satan, are | 
mere spirits ; but the righteous dead are more 
than spirits. Only their bodies die. The pnewma 
we have in common with all the higher intelli- | 
gences of the universe. We occupy a much 


higher place in creation than anything which is 

merely animal—which has merely an anima and 

a body. 
Philadelphia. 


J. B. 


72. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss A. V. Petit, author of ‘“‘ How to Read,”’ is 
stopping in Washington, studying law under the 
direction of Mrs. Lockwood, and corresponding 
with several newspapers. 

Mr. Henry G. Hancuett lately appeared be- 
fore a large audience in New York City, and 
challenged its criticism of his performance of | 
several compositions by such authors as Bach, | 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, and Schumann. His | 
execution was remarkably fine, and well deserved 
the warm applause it received, and entitled him 
at once to rank with our best pianists. Mr. | 
Hanchett is an American, has received his mu- | 
sical education almost entirely from American 
instructors, principal among whom is Prof. A. 
J. Goodrich, and has never been abroad even to 
“*finish.”?’ Mr. Hunchett’s forte is the expression 
of the delicate and tender shades of a com- 
poser ; in the rendering of Chopin and Beethoven 
he appears at home. As a home-bred American 
pianist, as well as for his merit, he deserves the 
generous consideration of the American public. | 

Victor Hueo celebrated his seventy-eighth 
birthday by a little dinner in the Café Riche in | 
Paris, to which he was invited by a few old 
friends. The old poet appeared to be in robust 








health, and spoke with his usual vigor and 
point. 

Mr. ANDREW D. Waite, who succeeded the | 
late Bayard Taylor as United States Minister | 
to Germany, was born in Homer, N. Y., in 1832. 
He was graduated from Yale College in 1853. 
Four years later he was made a professor in 
Michigan University. Resigning that position 
in 1862, on account of ill health, he came back 
to New York, and was twice elected to the State 
Senate. In 1866 he was made President of Cornell 
University, a position which he still holds. In 
1871 he was one of the commissioners sent by the | 
President to investigate Santo Domingo. He is | 
the author of several works, and possesses a | 
«considerable estate. 


Mr. G. P. Larurop, the author, has bought 


PERSONAL—WISDOM. 


the Wayside estate at Concord, Mass., formerly 
the home of Nathaniel Hawthorne. It passed 
out of the hands of the heirs some ten years ago, 
but the house and its surroundings have remain- 
ed unchanged, and by the recent sale they have 
come back to one branch of the novelist’s family. 


A DAUGHTER of Charles Dickens has just met 
a terrible death in Australia, having been thrown 
from a carriage and fatally injured. 

MADAME ELizaBeTH Bonaparte, formerly 
Miss Patterson, wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon, died at Baltimore, Md., 
on the 4th of April, aged ninety-four years. Her 
estate, valued at $1,000,000, is left mainly to her 
grandsons, Col. Jerome Bonaparte and Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte. 


Baron RortuscuiLn is said to hold a mortgage 
on the whole of Palestine as security for his loan 
of 200,000,000 francs to the Turkish Government. 
Perhaps default in its payment will lead to 
that Restoration of the Jewish people which is 
a part of Biblical prophecy ! 


GENERAL JoHN A. Drx died April 21st, in his 
eighty-first year. His life had been a varied 
and useful one, especially in a public way. He 
entered the army when a lad and served thirteen 
years. He had been Mayor of this city, Governor 
of New York, United States Senator, a member 
of the Cabinet, Assistant United States Treasurer, 
not to speak of many smaller public trusts. He 
was generally successful in public position, com- 
manding an unusual degree of confidence in the 
purity of his purposes. His favorite pursuit 
was literature, and he presented the remarkable 
spectacle of a man whose early life was spent in 
camps,*but the pleasure of whose age was read- 
ing the Latin classics. 


>. 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly; and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Tue cheapest way to live is to breathe. 

Pearis.—One crime is everything ; two noth- 
ing.—JELUZY. 

Our wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and 
always a temptation to others.—Lacon. 

Loaic is the essence of truth, and truth is the 
most powerful tyrant; but then, tyrants hate 
the truth.—Koz.ay. 

Ir is not advisable to go out of doors without 
anything on your head, nor into company with- 
out anything in it. 

A PASSIONATE man should be regarded with 
the same caution as a loaded blunderbuss, which 
may accidently go off and do us an injury. 
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I THINK the first virtue is to restrain the tongue ; 
he approaches nearest to the gods who knows 
how to be silent even though he be in the right. | 
—CarTo. 


Warm your body by healthful exercise, not | 
by cowering over a stove. Warm your spirit by | 
performing independently noble deeds, not by 
ignobly seeking the sympathy of your fellows, 
who are no better than yourself.—THOREAU. 

Tuey who are fullen lowest remember the 
heights of virtue, honor, and peace, whose shin- | 
ing they once beheld, and whose pinnacle they 
once almost touched. And are we not all in | 
some sense and some degree fallen ?—GEORGE 
PUTNAM. 


Happy, ye sons of busy life, 
Who, equal to the bustling life, 
No other view regard ! 
E’en when the wished end’s denied, 
Yet while the busy means are plied, 
They bring their own reward. 
—RoBERT Buans. 
Strive, strive, my soul, to be innocent; yes, 
beneficent. Does any man wound thee, not only 
forgive, but work into thy thought intelligence 
of the kind, of pain, that thou mayest never in- 
flict it on another spirit. Then its work is done ; 
it will never search thy whole nature again. 
Oh, love much, and be forgiven !—MarGarEt | 
FULLER OssoLt. 


——. .— ++ - ——____- 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A LaDy, joking about her nose, said: “I had 
nothing to do in shaping it. It was a birthday 
present.”’ 

THE proprietor of a bone-factory announces 
that persons leaving their bones with him can 
have them ground at short notice.—New Orleans 
Picayune. ; 

A GERMAN waiter at a hotel said to a boarder : 
“Of you see vot you don’t vant, yoost shpeak 
out.”’ 

‘“*Wuart kind of an angle is that?’’ asked the 
professor. ‘“‘Anobtuseangle.” ‘‘No,sir. Itis 
a good deal more acute than you are.” 

CONTENTMENT is the name of an island off the 
Norwalk coast. Its population consists of three 
families, each being engaged in a lawsuit with 
the others. 

A LITTLE boy came to his mother recently and 
said: ‘Mamma, I should think that if I was 
made of dust, 1 would get muddy inside when I 





drink,” 


A CERTAIN lawyer was compelled to apologize 
to the court. With stately dignity be rose in his 
place and said: ‘‘ Your Honor is right, and tam 





| wrong, as your Honor generally is!’’ There was 


a dazed look in the judge’s eye, and he hardly 
knew whether to feel happy, or fine the lawyer 


' for contempt of court. 


A PACKAGE in a basket was left on the door- 
step of a cautious Newport woman, who having 
no desire to adopt a foundling, took the basket 
to the police station, und there found that it 


| contained a twenty-pound turkey. 


A youne Scotchman at Aldershot fell sick, 
and was sent to the hospital. A bath was 
ordered. It was brought into the chamber 
where the invalid lay ; he looked at it hard, and 
for sume time, then he threw up his hands and 
bawled: “Oh, doctor! doctor! I canna drink a’ 
that!” 


OVER a bridge at Athens, Ga., is the following : 
“Any person driving over this bridge at a fuster 
pace than a walk shall, if a white person, be 
fined five dollars ; if a negro, receive twenty-five 
lashes—half the penalty to be bestowed upon the 
informer.” It is to be hoped that the penalty is 
always impurtially divided. 


A FARMER required a number of reapers ; sev- 
eral presented themselves, and all were engaged, 
with one exception. The poor man thus omit- 
ted, said: ‘Master, won’t you hire me?’’ 
“No,” said the farmer. ‘“‘ Why not?” ‘“ Be- 
cause you are too little.” ‘Too little!’’ cx- 
claimed Paddy. ‘‘Does your honor reap your 
corn at the top?” What could the farmer 
do but roar with laughter, and send the little 
man to join his comrades in the field ? 


A LITTLE girl in the infant class of a Sunday- 
school thoroughly appreciated the difference 
between being good from choice and from ne- 
cessity. At the close of the school one day, the 
teacher remarked, “‘ Beckie, dear, you have been 
a very good little girl to-day.’ ‘“‘Yes’m, I 
couldn’t help being good, I got a’tiff neck,’’ 
the youthful Beckie replied with perfect serious- 
ness. 


Dr. M——, an eminent Church-of-Scotland 
divine, lately visited the Paris Exhibition. Short- 
ly after his arrival in the gay metropolis, an 
Irishman came running up to him on the street, 
erying: ‘“‘Och, blessings on ye, Dr. M——! 
How are yez?”? “I’m very well,” replied the 
doctor, rather dryly, ‘*And when did yez come 
to Paris?” ‘‘Last week. But how do you come 
to know me?” “Give me a shilling, and I'll 
tell yez.”” The doctor, curious to know how the 
fellow found his name out, gave him the shil- 
ling, and was answered by the Irishman: ‘‘ Sure, 
then, I saw your name on your umbrella.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 


‘ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 


better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





JOAN THE MAID, DELIVERER OF FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND: A story of the Fifteenth Cent- 
ury, done into modern English, by the author 
of “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily.” 12mo, pp. 357, cloth. Price $1.50. 

The author of the ‘‘ Schonberg-Cotta Family ” 
has been so long before the public that it would 
be absurd for one now to attempt to define her 
place in the republic of letters. Whenever her 
name is announced in connection with a new 
book,. we at once expect a tale founded upon 


incidents of the long ago, in which religious 


conflict bore conspicuous part. Medieval story 
has always proved attractive to us moderns ; its 
heroic elements come so close in their relation 
to our modern growth that we can not help 
sharing in their personality. 

The tale of “‘ Joan the Maid,” or Joan of Arc, 
as the histories term her, is here rehearsed 
through lips of English belongings. ‘ Percival,”’ 
who is the chief spokesman, tells of the strife 
between France and England, and how his broth- 
er and he went with the armies of his country to 
press her claims to continental territory, and 
obeisance. He gives us in pathetic language 
impressive pictures of the horrors of war as he 
proceeds with his narrative, and in his character 
of a soldier points some of the details of the in- 
vestment of Orleans. He has much to say con- 
cerning the demeanor of the “maid” in her 
communications with the commander of the 
besieging host ; and for the sake of the romantic 
elements of the book we forgive him for the 
idealism which pervades his description of her 
appearance, and his recital of her sayings. So 
Percival goes on to tell of Joan’s successes in 
battle to the great chagrin and rage of the English, 
and how she was taken prisoner, and most in- 
humanly treated, and at last burned at the stake 
—merely because she had been victorious when 
leading the French. 


THE FAIRY LAND OF SCIENCE. By Ara- 
bella B. Buckley, author of “‘ A Short History 
of Natural Science,” ‘Botanical Tables for 
Young 8tvdents,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
244. Price, cloth, $1.50. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 








This pleasant exposition of some of the more 
important truths of general science, is made up 
from ten lectures which were delivered by the 
author before a large audience, principally chil- 
dren, at a favorite resort in New York City. As 
the lectures were designed for the entertainment 
and instruction of children, the book into which 
they have been converted is intended also for 
children. It is well calculated to interest the 
juvenile mind in scientific observation, because 
Miss Buckley has not only selected topics for 
illustration and analysis which encounter us in 
every-day life, but she has the enviable faculty 
of making philosophy clear to minds of limited 
scope, and evidently understands and loves chil- 
dren. She tells of the sunbeams and their work, 
of the atmosphere, of the nature of water, its 
forms and marvelous capabilities ; how flowers 
are born and grow, how coal is formed, and of 
the life and service of the busy bee. Sixty or 
more excellent illustrations add their attrac- 
tion to the book; such “fairy stories,” and 
none are more wonderful than those supplied 
by nature, we may commend to children, young 
and old. 


AIDS TO FAMILY GOVERNMENT; or, From 
the Cradle to the School, according to Froebel. 
By Bertha Meyer. Translated from the second 
German edition by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. To 
which has been added an Essay‘on the Rights 
of Children, and the True Principles of Family 
Government. By Herbert Spencer. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 208. Price $1.00. New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Co. 

The independent tone and useful counsel of 
Mrs. Meyer’s book have won for itso much 
favor among the German people, that Dr. Hol- 
brook has thought it worthy the labor of a trans- 
lation into English, and an introduction to the 
American public. Treatises for the use of par- 
ents and teachers are numerous with us; but a 
new and well-digested manual, founded upon 
the already well-tried principles of Froebel, is 
far from superfluous. 

Minute directions are given with respect to 
the treatment of a young infant which do not 
differ in essential respects from those of the 
most approved hygienic methods in usehere. It 
is well said that ‘*‘ Badly fed’ is the term popu- 
larly applied, and correctly, to a child suffering 
with rickets. With crooked legs, protruding ab- 
domen, great head, and pale and wasted feat- 
ures, it is indeed an object of pity. The nour- 
ishment begins with the sucking-bag and with 
the sour and carelessly-prepared bottle, followed 
by the chewing of black bread and potatoes at a 
time when more nourishing food should give 
strength and durability to the tender bones and 
muscler.”” 

The translator has shown much care and abili- 
ty in his work; were not his tastes and profes- 
sional sympathies similar to those of the author, 
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he could scarcely have shown as much fidelit& 
in his rendering. Herbert Spencer’s didactical 
essay on the “ Rights of Children” is added as 
an accompaniment to ‘‘ Family Government ;”’ 
and Dr. Holbrook has also a ‘‘ Hundred Hints.” 
FIREBRANDS: A Temperance Tale. By 

Julia MeNair Wright. Author of ‘‘ A Strange 

Sea-Story,” ‘‘ Nothing to Drink,” etc. 16mo. 


pp. 357, cloth. Price $1. New York: National 
femperance Society and Publication House. 


A picturesque and epigrammatic introduction, 
entitled “ Arcadia,” greets the reader, who, in 
its course, is brought into contact with so many 
variations of character, that he is impressed that 
the author has laid outa rather broad founda- 
tion in the very start. The sharp contrast of 
motive and sentiment in the cases of Hiram 
Beck, storekeeper, and Uncle Nebby North, 
gardener, is well brought out, and the way in 
which Uncle Nebby disciplined his orphan- 
charge, Tom, for sundry manifestations of in- 
born disposition, is touched with a vein of humor. 
Tom is the center figure of the book; how he 
was brought up, educated, and made his way for 
himself by teaching school; how he inherited a 
small fortune unexpectedly, which turned his 
head, and in his desire to become rich and influ- 
ential he commenced manufacturing beer. The 
results of his pernicious business upon the 
home of his youth, and upor himself and family, 
are graphically described with no straining or 
exaggeration. The end of it all is, ashes and 
death, the “firebrands” occasioned by the intro- 
duction of alcoholism into a neighborhood once 
quiet and peaceful. 


THE AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK of Practi- 
cal Information for the Workshop and the Lab- 
oratory. Second edition, greatly enlarged. 
Price 15 ets. New York: Industrial Publica- 
tion Company. 


This little book is a very valuable collection of 
recipes for the householder and the mechunic. 
It contains clear and appropriate directions for 
such processes as bronzing, lacquering, polish- 
ing, soldering, brazing, hardening steel, temper- 
ing tools, cutting and working glass, varnishing, 
silvering, gilding, preparing skins, making al- 
loys, signal lights, colored fires for tableaux, ce- 
ments, etc. As it was prepared under scientific 
slirection, the owner of such a book could de- 
pend upon its accuracy, which is not the case 
with the ordinary publications which go by the 
name of “‘ Ready Advisers,’’ etc. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ASTOR LI- 
BRARY for the Thirteenth Year, by which we are 
apprised that a very considerable addition has 
heen made to the magnificent collection in La- 
fayette Place. Among this addition are six very 
rare and rich manuscripts presented by Mr. As- 
tor; a twenty-volume folio of Rymer’s ‘‘ Foa- 





dera,”’ the gift of Mr. O’Conor, and other old 
works. The number of accessions during the 
year aggregate 5,800. The number of readers has 
increased, there having been 60,346 in 1878. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE Scottish LANGUAGE, illustrating the words 
in their different significance by examples from 
modern and ancient writers. A new edition, 
carefully revised and completed by John Long- 
muir, A.M., LL.D. Published at Paisley. By 
Alexander Gardner. Prospectus. 


POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY. An 
Illustrated Magazine of History, Literature, Sci- 
ence, and Art. Philadelphia. We notice im- 
provement in the late numbers of this magazine ; 
an evidence, we take it, of public appreciation. 


ESTABLECIMIENTO MIXTO de Articulos 
de Licito come cio Situado en la Calle de Ricla o 
Muralla. Numero 80. Entre Villegad y Cerrada 
del Cristo Apartado de Correo. Numero 620. 
Habana. 


MONTHLY WEATHER REVIEW for March 
is unusually full of data, especially with refer- 
ence to storms, many of-which were very severe, 
particularly on the Atlantic coast. 


REGISTER OF THE LEHIGH UNIVER- 
sity for the year 1878-79. With the plan of Or- 
ganization and Course of Instruction. A very 
complete description of a well-endowed and well- 
furnished institution. 


REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HOs- 
PITAL for the Insane for the year 1878. By 
Thomas 8. Kirkbride, M.D., Physician-in-Chicef, 
and Superintendent. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1879. A rather elabo- 
rate pamphlet, containing statistics of value to 
the social economist. We note a fine steel en- 
graving of the Hospital buildings. 


INFLUENCE OF TOBACCO. The Editor’s 
Observation for Thirty Years, from the Scalpel. 
People who are Blood and Nerve Starved, also 
from the Scalpel. Edited by E. H. Dixon, M.D. 
It would be well for people given to exhausting 
habits, especially those of tobacco-using and 
liquor-drinking, to read this pamphlet. The vet- 
eran, plain-spoken doctor is a reformer. 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION for 1880. A pamphlet announcing to the 
world the fact that Australia will have her dis- 
play of manufactures and products next year. 
The programme is an extended one, and in it- 
self an intimation of the rapid growth of a coun- 
try whose resources are marvelous. 


NEW PREPARATIONS: A Medical Jour- 
nal devote 1 to New Therapeutical Agents. W. 
Brodie, M.D., publisher. This publication ia 
the drug interest is a Detroit undertaking. 
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